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' , fr hope the Prime Minister will decide to go 
to Washington. The state of the Irish 
negotiations provides no very obvious reason 
for his remaining in this country. In spite of {all alarms 
it does not seem to us at all likely that these negotiations 
will break down at an early date. Even if they are 
destined ultimately to fail, they are almost certain to 
be protracted, because both sides have the best of 
reasons for wishing to avoid a deadlock, and neither 
can afford to be saddled, in the eyes of the world, with 
the responsibility for a breakdown. Any member of 
the Conference, on either side, who wished to end the 
discussions would be obliged to resort to a necessarily 
prolonged process of “ manceuvring for position.” 
Besides, adjournments are always possible; and the 
Irish controversy is probably one of those comparatively 
rare cases in which time is on the side of peace and 
delay brings no dangers. The very absence of the 
Prime Minister will, in itself, make it more difficult to 
break-up the Conference, and if any serious hitch should 
arise, he will be better able to deal with it on his return 
than if he had been present throughout the discussions. 
With the Tory revolt he is obviously dealing in the right 
way—a debate and a division. If there are any mem- 
bers of the House who suppose that they can acquire 
merit in their constituencies by seeking to upset the 
present negotiations, they are sadly at sea. It is certain 
that on Monday the Prime Minister will have an over- 
whelming vote of confidence. 
* * * 

We do not think, therefore, that Mr. Lloyd George 
will be sacrificing any public interest by going to 
Washington next week. But even if some considerable 
Sacrifice were involved it would probably be worth 
making. The Irish question is important, but not 





as important as the question of the Pacific. It is 
uncertain whether the Washington Conference will 
achieve very much in any case, but its prospects of 
achievement will be diminished by 75 per cent. if the 
British Prime Minister is not there. Of all the main 
problems that are to be discussed, Great Britain holds 
the key, and must be represented by someone who can 
use the key. Mr. Lloyd George has developed a system 
of government—an inherently vicious system, as we 
think—under which all real power is concentrated in 
himself. Mr. Balfour, who is going to Washington 
in any event, is an ex-Prime Minister and a very dis- 
tinguished and competent representative of the British 
point of view, but, in the position which he has chosen 
to accept, he has no more actual authority than Mr. 
Fisher or Sir William Sutherland; and no one knows 
that better than he does himself. If he had any real 
responsibility—if, for instance, he were Prime Minister 
again—he could be trusted, but as he has not, his 
attitude is likely to be merely frivolous. As for the 
other chief British representative, Lord Lee, it is only 
necessary to say that he was not born to play a great 
part in the affairs of the world. We cannot afford to 
be represented only by Lord Lee and Mr. Balfour. 
The Prime Minister must go. 


* * * 


A number of false reports have been published 
during the past week about the state of the Egyptian 
negotiations. The truth is that no conclusions have 
yet been reached; the Cabinet is still considering 
the terms of its final offer to Adly Pasha. We can serve 


no good purpose by discussing all the details of this 
delicate conference or of the sentiments and views 
of the two sides. But there are certain things which 
can and ought to be said. The British Government 
is ready, as we know, to abolish the Protectorate and 
to give Egypt what is called “ virtual independence.” 
But what does “ virtual’’ mean? Does it mean that 
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we shall claim to be the military masters in Egypt, 
free to dispose of British troops where we choose, not 
merely to guard the Canal, but to police the whole 
country ? Then virtual independence is actual depend- 
ence. “ Independent countries,” as the Morning Post 
observes with candour, “ are not usually ‘in the habit 
of allowing foreign troops to be billeted permanently 
in their midst.” The Morning Post, of course, does 
not want Egypt to be independent; it thinks not 
only;that the Egyptiansjought to be happy ,“,within the 
generous boundaries of the British Empire,”, but that 
they are incapable of fulfilling the elementary require- 
ments of civilised government without our Imperial 
bayonets and guns and bombs. This may be an honest 
view, but we think it is a completely mistaken one. 
The Egyptians will not accept it, and we do not see 
why they should. We do not believe that public 
opinion in this country holds any such early nine- 
teenth-century conception of membership of the British 
Empire. The attempt to enforce it would cost us, 
we do not doubt, many thousands of lives and millions 
of pounds. The day has passed for guarding British 
interests, whether moral or material, by the sword. 
* * * 


M. Gounaris, the Greek Prime Minister, having 
apparently drawn blank in Paris, has now come to 
try his luck in London. His particular object, according 
to report, both in the Greek and in the English Press, 
is to get a handsome loan for the prosecution of the 
Turkish war. We are told that the Greek Government 
is anxious to grant to a group of British capitalists a 
monopoly of tobacco exploitation in Greece. No 
dovbt the negotiations will be d@ trois ; for the British 
capitalists will obviously waut to know what the British 
Government thinks about the deal, and Mr. Lloyd 
George will hardly abate his lively interest in the 
adventures of Greece at this crisis of her fortunes. 
We wish we could believe the whole project was a fairy- 
tale, instead of a dangerous probability. Of course, 
if Greece chooses in the ordinary way of business to 
sell one of her industries to foreigners, she is entitled 
to do it. But this is not a transaction in the ordinary 
way of business. It is simply a method of raising 
money for an undesirable purpose, and, whatever justi- 
fication the Greeks may Find for themselves, we can 
find none for British assistance. It is not even possible 
now to maintain the old thin pretence that Greece is 
defending the sanctity of the Treaty of Sévres. We 
have before us a map, issued by the Greek Legation, 
which shows the present disposition of the Greek 
armies in Anatolia. The territory given to Greece 
by the Sévres Treaty is clearly marked; it covers 
6,200 square miles and includes a population of one 
million. The territory now occupied by her armies is 
38,600 square miles, with a population of three millions. 
Presently, when the weather is favourable and the 
money comes in, she hopes to add Angora and a few 
more thousand square miles of Turkey to her possessions. 
She will, of course, lose everything in the end, and, 
thanks to Mr. Lloyd George, we shall share in her 
ignominy. 

* * * 

The noble Lords who follow the mischievous lead of 
Lord Sydenham could think of nothing better to do 
this week as a valedictory to the Prince of Wales, 
than to raise an acrimonious debate on the condition 
of India. Lord Sydenham —as always, viciously 


attacking the Montagu reform policy — ridiculed 
the new Councils; argued that the elections of last 


——$—__ 


year had displayed the total unfitness of Indians 
for self-government, and lumped together all the 
troubles of the last five years, from Mrs. Besant’s 
agitation in 1916 to Gandhi and the Moplah rising, 
as the miserable result of Mr. Montagu's ill-doing. 
Naturally enough, Lord Chelmsford retorted by taking 
his full share of responsibility as the Viceroy under 
whom the reforms were introduced, and rightly asserted 
that, but for the new policy, the whole of India would 
have been against the Government and England would 
not have had a friend left in the country. Lord 
Lytton’s detailed defence of the Government was 
far more effective than Lord Curzon’s complaint against 
Lords Sydenham and Ampthill for insisting upon 
staging the attack at the present moment, when, for 
reasons in no way connected with the Prince’s visit, 
it was practically impossible for the Government to 
make a statement or to publish papers, except the 
promised record of the Moplah outbreak. It is to be 
regretted that the more enlightened ex-administrators 
in the Upper House, like Lord Chelmsford and Lord 
Meston, do not act together for the neutralizing of Lord 
Sydenham, whose words, both spoken and written, 
are an incessant provocation to the forces which are 
tending to make the present task of the Government 
of India nearly impossible. The fact, however, remains 
(and it is a deplorable fact) that Parliament is being 
kept in almost complete ignorance of a situation which, 
on its many sides, is more serious than anything in 
India since 1857. 
* * * 

We have already commented upon the absurdity 
of the condition, which the Ministry of Health is seeking 
to impose on local authorities, that where direct labour 
is employed on relief works the rates of wages paid 
must not exceed 75 per cent. of the district rate for 
unskilled labour. This condition, it will be remembered, 


‘does not apply where the work is done through a con- 


tractor. Accordingly, the Gloucester City Council has 
had before it this week a proposal to execute by contract 
the work which was to have been done by direct labour, 
and the leading Labour official of the district has offered 
to contract with the Council for the supply and organ- 
isation of the necessary labour, the Council supplying 
the raw materials for the work. There is a clear pre- 
cedent for this form of organisation in the methods 
adopted by the Office of Works in carrying out some 
of the Government housing schemes, and in the “* Labour 
Contract’ adopted in some cases by the Building 
Guilds. It seems evident that, if the Government 
persists in imposing this absurd condition, many local 
authorities will be driven to expedients such as these ; 
for attempts to impose the lower rates demanded by 
the Ministry will certainly lead to widespread disputes. 
It is widely stated that the condition was imposed by 
the Government, under strong pressure from certain 
big federations of employers, for the — of further- 
ing the movement for lower wages. e existence of 
‘* Fair Wage resolutions ” and other practical difficulties 
prevent its application to contract work ; and clearly, 
if the Government will not withdraw the condition, it 
will have to be nullified by methods such as are now 
suggested at Gloucester. But it would be far better 
for the Government to recognise that relief works at 
sweated wages are bound to be uneconomic, and to 
withdraw this foolish and objectionable condition. 
* * * 


The Government has rushed its scheme for an addi- 
tional levy under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
through the House of Commons, refusing all but minor 
concessions, and, under the terms of the money reso- 
lution authorising the Bill, preventing most amend- 
ments of substance from being moved. The Minister 
of Labour, in the course of the debates, did not attempt 
to argue that the assistance proposed was adequate; 
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all he said was that “the State could not afford more 
than 8d. a week.” But Dr. Macnamara knows quite 
well that, if the State affords only 8d., the balance 
which the State “cannot afford” will have to come 
out of the poor rate. Unemployed workers with families 
cannot live on the allowances proposed: 20s. for a 
man and wife, with 1s. for each child, is obviously 
an utterly insufficient amount. They will, therefore, 
still be compelled, as they are compelled now, to have 
recourse to the Poor Law, and what the taxpayers 
cannot afford in one way they will have to pay in 
another—and under a far less equitably adjusted form 
of imposition. In other words, the Government is 
still at the same old game of shuffling off its burdens, 
as far as it possibly can, upon the ‘oun authorities, 
and of pretending that it is being “ economical ’’ when 
it is merely transferring a burden from taxes to local 
rates. In our opinion, the whole 2d. levy proposal is 
wrongly conceived. There is an unanswerable case 
for transferring the whole weight of maintenance of 
the unemployed from the Poor Law to the Unemploy- 
ment Fund; but such tinkering as the Government 
now proposes will merely cause the maximum annoyance 
without in any way lightening the burden or making 
its incidence fairer. It would be better that the whole 
proposal should be dropped. 


* * * 


The withdrawal of the Labour Party from Wednes- 
day's debate in the House of Commons was, more than 
anything else, a gesture of helplessness. In a Parlia- 
ment so composed as the present one, and faced with a 
monopolisation of the time of the House by the Govern- 
ment and with drastic measures for the restriction of 
the debate, the Labour Party can neither bring forward 
its own proposals nor secure any real consideration 
for its attempts to amend those of the Government. 
It was clear, even before the House assembled, that 
Mr. Lloyd George, having failed to persuade the Labour 
leaders to accept joint responsibility with him for the 
Government’s proposals, had determined to ignore 
their opposition, and to brush them as far as possible 
» a : ~ a 5 When Downing Street announced 

e Prime Minister did not see that any good pp 
would be served by a further meeting with the La ur 
representatives, and that the proper place for the 
statement of their views was the oh of Commons, 
it was to be assumed that he was referring the matter 
to the mechanical Coalition majority, which can be 
relied upon to make discussion useless. So, in the 
present instance, the Labour Party found itself helpless ; 
and Mr. Will Thorne and Mr. Jack Jones got themselves 
suspended, presumably with a view to proving to their 
supporters outside that they were not responsible for 
the Government’s handling of the unemployment 
question. The gesture was not particularly well made ; 
but it is perhaps a good thing that it was made. For 
it serves to show once more that discussion, of economic 
questions at least, in the present House of Commons 
is little more than a farce, and that the real determ- 
inants of economic policy are outside the House, 
in the big employers’ organisations and in the Trade 
Unions—the former, at the present time, greatly in 
the ascendant. 1 

* * * 

The municipal elections take place during the coming 
week. Keen contests, for the most part between 
Labour candidates and a united “ ratepayers’ ’’ opposi- 
tion, seem to be certain all over the country. London 
is not directly affected, as the London Boroughs have a 
system of their own for electing their Councils ; but all 
Boroughs outside the London area are now in the heat 
of contest. It is still difficult to forecast results. A 
greatly increased poll of the “ ratepayers’ candidates, 
Whose supporters have been whipped up to resist 
Labour “extravagance,” may be regarded as certain. 


The doubtful question is whether Labour will be able 
to increase its poll sufficiently to keep pace with the 
united opposition. Probably it will not. The attitude 
of the unemployed is a doubtful factor ; for, although 
the “‘ ratepayers’”’ candidates are fond of reproaching 
the Labour Party as over-generous, there has been 
criticism, largely under Communist auspices, by the 
local Unemployed Committees of the official Labour 
attitude. Communist and other unemployed candi- 
dates are standing in some cases in opposition to Labour 
nominees ; but this is not very common. There is an 
unusually high proportion of “ straight fights,” and 
an unusually low proportion of uncontested returns. 
No widespread Labour successes like those of 1919 
are to be expected in any case; for the anti-Labour 
organisation in the municipalities has been immensely 
improved since then, and in many districts Liberals 
and Conservatives have sunk their local differences 
and formed a working coalition. The Middle Classes 
Union is active in the residential districts in the South 
of England, but appears very little in the North or 
Midlands. It has some candidates of its own; but it 
seems more often to be working with and through the 
ratepayers’ associations. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—There was never 
any illusion in Ireland as to the difficulties confronting 
the Peace Conference, and the country was quite 
prepared for awkward moments, if not for a series of 
crises, at every important stage in the discussions. 
But Ireland was as little prepared as England for the 
thrusting of a spoke from the outside into the wheels 
of the Downing Street deliberations, more especially 
as the spoke was the same which nearly prevented the 
Conference from assembling at all. Irish opinion 
indeed did not at the outset regard Mr. de Valera’s 
letter as such a spoke, and seohabity its author was 
as surprised as everybody else at its effect. To those 
who were aware of the complicated intrigues that 
have been developing in Rome, it was clear enough 
that the Sinn Fein leader's real concern was to assert 
himself as against the Vatican rather than to throw 
down the gauntlet to the British Government. A few 
months ago Mr. de Valera protested in even stronger 
language against the possibility of a Papal condemnation 
of guerilla warfare on the strength of] English accusa- 
tions. That an expression of Vatican hopes for the 
success of the negotiations should have been sent to 
London instead of Dublin goes far to explain why 
Mr. de Valera fastened so eagerly on King George's 
reply as an opportunity to ind in what to the 
English public seemed to be merely a piece of provoca- 
tive flag-waving. Irish national leaders, it ought to 
be remembered, have always a lively fear of British 
manceuvres to range the power of the Church against 
popular movements, and are almost as suspicious, 
though with better reason, of Vatican plots as their 
Orange neighbours. 

* 


* * 


It is difficult for outsiders to say whether the Sinn 
Fein leader was justified in assuming that the Pope’s 
message was extracted as the result of anti-Irish wire- 
pulling in Rome. He certainly was not justified in 
framing a reply which could have no other effect than 
to strengthen the hands of the Tory Die-Hards. 
Unfortunately Mr. de Valera prides himself as a 
politician on his contempt for everything in politics 
except the naked assertion of principle. One ma 
admire the honesty of this method, but, as the Gairloch 
correspondence demonstrated to the majority of Sinn 
Feiners, it has its severe drawbacks in practice. On 
the other hand, a feeling exists in Ireland, and not 
amongst Republicans alone, that the storm raised by 
Mr. de Valera was destined to burst even if his letter 
had remained unwritten. A pretext of some kind 
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could always be found for a Tory revolt, and Irish 
Nationalists of all sections are by no means convinced 
that Mr. Lloyd George is prepared to face any real 
political risk in order to effect an Irish settlement. 

= * * 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—This Parliament 
has been threatened so often with dissolution by the 
Prime Minister, and has so uniformly outlived the 
threat, that it has almost come to consider itself immortal. 
That, I imagine, is the explanation of the curiously light-hearted 
disbelief generally exhibited by members in the reality of the 
latest Conference-room tornado. One of these days the sceptics 
may awake to find the threat accomplished, but till then I expect 
them to remain impenetrably crisis-proof. In other words, if 
the fading tactical value of Mr. Lloyd George’s favourite card 
is ever to be restored, he will have to resort at last to the dis- 
agreeable expedient of playing it—not as a feint, but in down- 
right earnest. 
+ a ° 
What the Irish view may be of the rival manceuvring of their 
own and the British leaders I have no direct knowledge. Among 
politicians on this side, however, I find attributed to Mr. De 
Valera’s apparent foolhardiness an almost disconcerting subtlety 
of motive. According to this hypothesis, Sinn Fein foresees 
danger to its interests in Mr. Lloyd George’s projected trip to 
Washington in the middle of the Downing Street negotiations, 
and for that reason, even at the risk of provoking a rupture, 
desires to retard or prevent the visit. This may sound unduly 
complimentary to the Prime Minister in his personal relations 
with the Irish delegates, but I gather that the true reading of 
the position is decidedly less flattering. What is suggested is 
that, as Ireland’s strength in negotiation happens to be based 
on the well-known anxiety of the British Government to get 
into closer touch with America, this vital advantage must not be 
sacrificed by allowing the Prime Minister to establish an American 
entente before he has settled with Mr. De Valera. Otherwise, 
having gained his point at Washington, he might lose his interest 
in Dublin. ; , 
* 


Other theories hint at other motives for what is called the 
De Valera indiscretion, but all are at one in foreshadowing 
further jolts in the negotiations, each of which in turn will 
presumably loom up for a day or two as a first-rate crisis, if not 
as a clear occasion for an appeal to the country. Such incidents 
were foreseen from the start, and were, perhaps, too hastily 
discounted in advance. Experience has shown that they are 
the material on which the Cabinet minority nourish their dissent, 
and which emboldens the Diehards outside to follow up the 
signals from their confederates within. Moreover, the extremists 
are no longer to be cowed by mock threats of a punitive disso- 
lution. A General Election is what this section wants, especially 
with Ireland as the dominating issue. 

* + * 

When the talk first arose, some months ago, of an election on 
the terms then offered by the Government to Ireland, my infor- 
mation led me to predict that a dissolution of the Imperial 
Parliament would be preceded by a dissolution of the Parliament 
of Southern Ireland. Under the Home Rule Act the Crown, 
in addition to its constitutional power of dissolving any Parlia- 
ment within the Empire, has laid upon it the option of decreeing 
an ad hoc dissolution in Ireland in certain contingencies, one of 
which undoubtedly presented itself when the Southern members 
neglected to constitute themselves a statutory Legislature. 
Here, therefore, ready to the hands of the Government is the 
machinery for an Irish plebiscite. Possibly the Dail might 
order a boycott of a fresh election brought about in such cir- 
cumstances, but, if so, the effect would be the same as if on a 
plebiscite the people had rejected the Government's terms. I 
believe Mr. Lloyd George still favours the use of this procedure 
in the last resort, whether to confirm a final bargain or postpone 
a final rupture. In either event, a dissolution in this country 
would then follow more plausibly. 

* a * 

To what I have already said about the atmosphere of suspicion 
in which the negotiations have lately been enveloped, I should 
add that the Pope’s message to the King, breathing though it 
did a transparent amiability of intention, has not escaped the 
prevailing contagion of distrust. Rather strangely, the Prime 
Minister, the other day, spoke of the Vatican correspondence 
as a matter with which the Government had nothing to do. 
Was this too comprehensive disclaimer not a case of Qui s’excuse 
s’accuse ? 





THE END OF THE HABSBURGS 


HE tragic farce of the Habsburgs is now happily 
nearing its end. The ex-king Karl, misled 


by some of his friends, openly betrayed by 
others and abandoned by all, is a close prisoner. This 
time, it seems, he has fallen like Lucifer, never to hope 
again; he has only to wait to be informed of the par- 
ticular Hell in which he is to spend his remaining days. 
The rest of us may congratulate ourselves heartily 
enough on the collapse of his adventure, but we shall 
be well advised not to treat it is an isolated joke 
in the history of Europe. The Karlist affair, in 
fact, is but the prologue of what may be a more 
serious drama. 

The invasion of Hungary, as it is now easy to see, 
was a bad blunder. It ought to have been easy for 
the conspirators to foresee its failure from the beginning. 
Folly and miscalculation were written large on all their 
plans. They overestimated the “loyalty” both of 
the Hungarian soldiery and of the Hungarian peasants. 
They underestimated the differences of the rival 
brigand-chiefs in the Burgenland. They misread the 
political omens in Budapest. They deluded themselves 
with hopes of divisions in the Little Entente. They 
even thought, it appears, to strengthen their position 
by circulating the insane lie that the Allied Powers, 
as well as Admiral Horthy, the Regent, were consenting 
parties to the King’s restoration. We are not surprised 
to hear of the dismay or contempt with which the news 
of this bungling and ill-timed coup was received by other 
royal Pretenders possessed of more patience and more 
astuteness. 

What is to be done with Karl is—save for Karl 
himself—a comparatively unimportant question. The 
first step was to secure the formal abdication of his 
claims to the Hungarian throne. That was necessary 
not so much because we could count on his meaning 
what he wrote—presumably if he had no scruples about 
breaking his parole to the Swiss Government, he would 
think little of a dccument signed under duress—as 
because he would thereby release the Hungarian people 
from an allegiance which was a real thing to them. 
The renunciation has been made, and the next step 
rests with the Allied Governments. We have seen it 
suggested that the ex-king should be tried as a “ war 
criminal.” It is a stupid suggestion; indeed, it is 
no better than a piece of schoolboy spite. In point of 
fact, Karl never was a war criminal. He had no 
position of responsibility in 1914, and his well-meaning, 
if not very cleverly conceived, efforts for peace, when 
he came to the throne, got him the reputation of being 
something of a défaitiste. His character has been a 
great deal better than that of some kings we have 
known, and even his bitterest adversaries have never 
painted him as a tyrant, save in the technical sense. 
It is significant that his restoration was actually desired 
by Liberals, Jews and even Socialists in Hungary, as 
promising a chance of escape from the present oligarchy 
to a more lenient regime. It is idle, however, to discuss 
these desires and chances; they are as irrelevant as 
Kari’s “ divine right.” The damning fact is that he is a 
Habsburg. It may be a matter of indifference to us 
that a Habsburg should reign in Hungary—-so long, 
of course, as he behaved as we required him to. 
But it is not a matter of indifference to Hungary's 
neighbours. It would be, as they believe—and we 


agree with them—a standing danger, not only to their 
legitimate interests, but to the peace of the Continent, 
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for it would certainly encourage, to an extent that 
we do not care to contemplate, the forces of monarchism 
and reaction elsewhere. There can, in short, be no 
question now of a Habsburg restoration. Salus Europae 
suprema lex. That, we imagine, must be tolerably 
clear by this time to Karl himself, and there is no reason 
why @ comfortable home should not be found for him, 
without any fuss on either side, in one of the many 
available places. Incidentally, we trust that the Allied 
statesmen will not make themselves ridiculous by 
talking about Ascension or the Canaries. A French 
newspaper the other day described the expedition from 
Switzerland as trés chic! Need we, after that, treat 
its hero as a Napoleon ? 

But let us turn from the question of what is to happen 
to Karl to the more important one of what is to happen 
to Hungary. It is obvious that, if the Habsburg 
difficulty has been solved, there are others which have 
not. Reaction is still in the saddle. It is true that 
during the last critical week-end Admiral Horthy, 
Count Bethlen, the Prime Minister, and other politicians 
and officers, about whose attitude there was room for 
doubt, behaved “‘ correctly.”” They arrested the king 
and all of his accomplices whom they could catch. But 
it is more than probable that some, at least, of them 
were not entirely single-minded. It is only a few days 
since Count Bethlen publicly proclaimed his adherence 
to Karl IV. of Hungary. And there are many Hun- 
garians who believe that Horthy had, and has, ambi- 
tious designs of his own, and who, as we have said 
above, would have preferred chastisement by royal 
whips rather than by Regency scorpions. However 
this may be, there is no evidence that any of the men 
in power mean to alter either their foreign or their 
domestic policy for the better. That they are still 
monarchists may or may not matter; it depends on 
who their monarch is to be. For ourselves, we do not 
see why the Hungarians should not have a king, if 
they are childish enough to want one—provided, that 
is, that a king can be found who is acceptable to the 
people as a whole and not merely to a clique of aristo- 
erats and plutocrats, and against whom the rest of 
Europe has no reasonable ground of complaint. Both 
this country and Italy, as well as Roumania and Serbia 
in the Little Entente, are plainly estopped from raising 
any objection in principle. It has, indeed, been gener- 
ally proclaimed by all the Allies, great and small, that 
they have no intention of interfering in the internal 
affairs of Hungary. Openly, at least, there has been 
no interference since the downfall of Bela Kun, though 
there is plenty of evidence of intrigue and of secret 
support of the Budapest reactionaries by their friends 
and admirers in certain other countries. We are not 
sure whether a bold and honest intervention on the 
democratic side, though it might have been open to 
criticism in theory, would not have promoted the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number both in Hungary 
and in Europe generally. 


In any case, the king business, given the elimination 
of the Habsburgs, does not really affect the problem 
which confronts us. Our great statesmen two years 
ago turned Europe into a bear-garden, and one of 
their bears has, so far, defied all their efforts to control 
it. It is true that the efforts have not been very strenu- 
ous ; they have consisted chiefly in shouting and throw- 
ing—or threatening to throw—an occasional brick. 
In plain words, we have done little but issue ultimatums 
from Paris and mobilisation orders from Prague and 
Belgrade and Bucharest. This method of coercion, 





feebly and spasmodically applied, has evidently yielded 
no results that we can boast about. Is there an alter- 
native method? Is it possible to conciliate Hungary 
out of her present mood ? We cannot honestly pretend 
that it is easy. There is no beau geste that we can 
make in the way of economic or financial concessions. 
Hungary is not troubled about reparations, because 
she knows that no one is seriously expecting her to 
pay any. Nor is she in the helpless position of Austria, 
crying for credits; she is, comparatively speaking, 
economically strong. Her substantial grievance is 
political. She wants, in fact, what it is practically 
impossible to give her without turning the world upside 
down—territories which she has lost under the Trianon 
Treaty. She wants them partly, no doubt, from a 
genuine feeling that they are Magyar lands, unfairly 
torn from her, and there are certain points in which 
we must admit her complaints are valid. But there 
are other and more mundane motives, which go to 
stiffen the Hungarian intransigence. There is a 
swarm of nobles who have lost power, of landholders 
who have lost estates, of officials who have lost jobs 
in Slovakia or Transylvania. These men, with their 
ranks swelled by ex-officers at a loose end and by 
hangers-on of one sort and another, dominate the 
country and feed the flames of discontent and 
chauvinism. The great mass of small farmers and 
peasants, if it were freed from their influence, would, 
no doubt, remain conservative, but it would not be 
turbulent. And the urban working classes, if they 
were allowed to express themselves, would certainly 
strive not only for peace, but for amity with their 
neighbours, despite the Treaty of Trianon. But it is 
evident, alas! that there is no short way with the 
reactionaries. The most that we can ask for at present 
is that the Burgenland should be cleared of the gunmen, 
and that the Hungarian Government should be made, 
without delay, to carry out their obligation to dis- 
arm. Beyond this, it is highly desirable, so far as the 
Allies are concerned, that reactionary circles in Paris 
and London should learn a tardy wisdom and cease to 
instigate mischief in Budapest. 

Even so, however, there still remains the need for 
some better policy than the miserable shifts that we 
have hitherto adopted in Hungary. The League of 
Nations means nothing there; the Supreme Council 
has become a name of derision. The only hope, as it 
seems to us, either of successfully coercing or of success- 
fully conciliating the Hungarians, lies in Italy and 
the Little Entente. No doubt there is danger there 
as well as hope. We do not want to encourage the 
policeman spirit, which clearly means encouraging 
militarism, already strong enough in the States of 
Southern Europe. Nor can we regard without anxiety 
the possibilities of diplomatic clashes in the struggle 
for or against Hungary. Italian influence in Budapest 
may be good, but it may easily be used against the 
Slavs of the Little Entente, on whom Italy has long 
had a suspicious eye. But the risks are there, anyhow ; 
Italy has her interests and the Little Entente States 
have theirs. On the other hand, Italy, whatever else 
she wants, wants peace, and Czecho-Slovakia also, 
we believe, wants peace. More than that, Dr. Benes, 
the Czech Prime Minister, is the dominating personality 
in the Little Entente. He is a statesman with prin- 
ciples and long views, and we look to him more than 
to any other man to keep his allies within bounds and 
to work out a policy which may solve the problem of 


Hungary. 
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THE ULSTER DIFFICULTY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 
. HAT is the good of a Parliament which cannot 

legislate and a Government which cannot govern?” 

According to Sir James Craig’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, this is the comment not of envious Sinn Feiners 
but of loyal Unionists on the proceedings of the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland. Admittedly the comment is justified. 
The Upper and Lower Houses have met in solemn session, 
tricked out with all the trimmings of an orthodox legislative 
assembly, from Black Rod in court costume to brand-new 
Ministerial despatch boxes. There have been lengthy 
debates on such urgent problems as education, unemploy- 
ment, social reform and agricultural development, but if 
cloudy abstractions were abandoned for concrete proposals, 
a Minister promptly rose to remind members that the 
Assembly had neither money to pay for doing things nor 
power to order them to be done. In the melancholy words 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Northern Parliament 
“‘ has no control over finance, education, agriculture, or any 
of the multitudinous details of local government.” 

Those who imagined that poetic justice had been banished 
from politics ought to find comfort in the sad plight of the 
Ulster Parliament. It was originally accepted by Unionists, 
not because they wanted a body of the kind, but because 
they believed that by taking it they would improve their 
own position and make that of Sinn Fein impossible. The 
whole scheme of the Act was elaborately designed to this 
end. Southern Ireland, it is true, was offered the same 
powers and privileges as the Six Counties, but if the gift 
was refused, as it was known beforehand it would be, the 
mechanism of the Act was so arranged that to effect the 
necessary transfer of services, without which the Northern 
Parliament could not function, the Sinn Fein provinces 
must be placed under Crown Colony government. This 
provision was hailed in certain quarters as a masterpiece of 
state-craft, inasmuch as it was hoped it would make it 
possible to argue that the real object of the measure was not 
to scrap popular institutions in the South, but to establish 
Parliamentary rule in North-East Ulster. 

The truce, however, put the boot on the other foot. Inthe 
southern counties the status quo remains unaltered ; north 
of the Boyne the practical effect of the agreement has 
been to leave the newly-established Parliament as impotent 
for any legislative or administrative purpose as a college 
debating society. This would have been bad enough, but 
it has been possible to persuade Ulstermen that the deadlock 
is merely temporary. And the conviction is growing that 
the trap, which they helped Mr. Lloyd George to bait for 
Sinn Fein, may in the near future be used to enmesh them- 
selves. Under these circumstances it is not difficult to 
understand why the cry of “‘ treachery to Ulster ” is raised 
with such vehemence, or why the Orangeman seeks to 
counter this treachery in the only way known to him, by 
dealing with the abhorred Sinn Feiners as the Hebrews 
dealt with the Amalekites. If the Peace Conference does 
not smash of its own accord or is not smashed by pressure 
from the outside, the Northern loyalists are likely to find 
themselves in the same position as the Southern Nationalists 
when the Carson crusade made the 1914 Home Rule Bill a 
dead letter, and they are re-acting, as Ireland re-acted, 
by recourse to a campaign of violence. 

In Belfast the campaign of violence has been in full swing 
for over a year, and instead of slackening threatens to create 
a veritable reign of terror. It began with the pogrom of 
July, 1920, when thousands of Catholics were driven out 
of the mills and factories, and hundreds of houses burned to 
the ground. Sinn Fein retaliated with an economic boycott. 
Officially, Belfast insists that, outside the distributing trade 
which has been practically destroyed, the boycott has 
done little damage. This is true in the main, but, as it 
happens, the imposition of the blockade synchronised with 
a crisis in the shipbuilding industry and in the linen trade 


which turned Belfast’s favourite vaunt of her prosperity 
as compared with the poverty of Dublin and Cork into a 
ghastly piece of irony. Mr. J. Andrews, the Ulster Minister 
for Labour, frankly describes the unemployment figures in 
the Six Counties as “ appalling.” Inevitably rank-and-file 
Sinn Feiners, a good many of whom know as much about 
Belfast as they do about Kattowitz, proclaim that their 
boycott has brought down the walls of the Orange Jericho. 
The rank-and-file Orangeman on his side, while furiously 
denying the power of Sinn Fein to injure him, visits on the 
head of such Sinn Feiners as he can reach retribution for 
all he has lost. And the harder he is hit the fiercer is his 
determination to get even with his foes. 

In large areas of Belfast conditions are such that 
open warfare would probably be welcomed as a relief by 
the majority of the inhabitants. There are Catholics in 
districts bordering on the Orange quarters, who for months 
have been sitting up night after night in shivering expectation 
of the arrival of a murder-gang, women and children listening 
to raise the alarm and men prepared, once the warning 
is given that the Specials are coming, to dash over back 
walls to hiding-piaces. On the other hand, there are 
Protestants in the same districts who never cross their 
doorstep without fearing that they may furnish a target for 
the bullet of some concealed sniper. Gangs of both parties 
prowl about beating stray wayfarers of a different faith, 
and other gangs with a keener eye to the main chance hold 
up shopkeepers at the point of the revolver, and clear out 
their tills and safes with almost complete immunity. Since 
last year 150 men and women have been killed in the fighting 
and over 1,000 wounded, a casualty list more formidable 
than that of many an Indian hill campaign. 

All sides admit that the situation is desperate, but no 
leader appears to have any solution except to intensify 
force against his opponents. The accepted Orange remedy 
is a wholesale expulsion of Catholics, Nationalists and Sinn 
Feiners alike. ‘* What we did in Lisburn,” one is continually 
told, “‘ we can and will do in Belfast.”” The Catholics, for 
their part, have discovered that the proximity of certain 
of their districts to the main arteries of the city enables 
them by resolute sniping to paralyse all business. Up to the 
present they have exploited this discovery only spasmodi- 
cally, but as conditions are made increasingly impossible 
for them, they will be tempted to use all the resources at 
their command to make them impossible for their persecutors. 
Orangemen have hitherto had a practical monopoly of the 
burnings in Belfast, but it is not to be wondered at that 
many Unionist merchants are haunted by nightmares of a 
sudden descent from the Falls Road of bands armed with 
incendiary bombs, and of Donegall Place and Royal Avenue 
reduced to a heap of blackened ruins. 

That the new Ulster Cabinet realises what a continuance 
of anarchy implies cannot be doubted. Sir James Craig, 
Lord Londonderry and Mr. H. M. Pollock have declared 
again and again that peace is as great a necessity for Ulster 
as for Ireland. Unfortunately their contributions to peace 
stop short at words, and Sinn Feiners are scarcely to be 
blamed if they make the test of sincerity the acts of the 
followers rather than the professions of the leaders. The 
Northern Prime Minister and his colleagues are in this 
difficulty, that while recognising that violence, which is 
rapidly degenerating into anarchy, must destroy any hope 
of ordered government in their enclave, they are at the 
same time profoundly convinced that Ulster’s gains at the 
expense both of England and Ireland have been won, and 
can be maintained, only by the threat of physical force. 
Lord Carson solved the problem of keeping his followers 
in hand while announcing his determination “to break 
every law.” Sir James Craig, as he would be the first to 
admit, is not Lord Carson. And he has to contend with 
infinitely greater difficulties than his former chief. Mobs, 
blooded by long and unrestrained indulgence in sectarian 
riots, are notoriously difficult material to discipline into a 
new model army. Nor does Sir James Craig enjoy the 
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free hand which is needed to crown so formidable a task 
with success. The mobs have now their own political 
leaders, who see in them a lever by which place and power 
in the new Parliament may be secured. Though these 
leaders make a noisy parade of their loyalty to Sir James 
Craig, it is clear from their veiled attacks, in Parliament 
and out of it, that a steady and well-concerted movement 
jis afoot to undermine his position. And Sir James Craig 
has effectively debarred himself from countering this attack 
by proclaiming as loudly as his critics that he, too, accepts 
the voice of the extremists as the voice of God. 

Undoubtedly the Northern Ministers are at one with 
the Orange Left in the fear that if the Peace Conference 
results in a settlement, that settlement will be made at 
Ulster’s expense. As yet differences have not been made 
public, but opinion is sharply divided as to the means to 
be adopted of staving off this danger. Orange leaders like 
Mr. Coote and Mr. M’Guffin insist that safety lies in resorting 
to the tactics of the Carson crusade, and already the decree 
has gone forth to mobilise the Ulster Volunteers. Sir 
James Craig has not endorsed this decree, but on the other 
hand he has refrained from repudiating it. It may be taken 
for granted that he has qualms on the subject, qualms not 
only as to the desirability of acquiescing in a campaign 
designed to make peace between England and Ireland 
impossible, but also as to the part which the Volunteers 
and those who control them may decide to play in Ulster’s 
internal politics. 

The heads of the Northern Parliament would prefer for 
the time being to trust to a breakdown of the Peace Con- 
ference through differences between the delegates, and they 
are zealously working on Tory opinion in Great Britain to 
seare Mr. Lloyd George out of his mood of reasonableness by 
threats of an electoral revolt. Should the Ulster Volun- 
teers, however, end the peace by active aggression, the 
Ulster Cabinet, while protesting that it has no responsi- 
bility for the catastrophe, may be trusted to turn the 
situation to its own advantage. But if the Conference 
succeeds, in spite of the odds against it, what will happen 
in the Six Counties? The extremists declare that they will 
fight to the last cartridge rather than surrender Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, and point to the Ulster Volunteers as proof of 
their resolve. But unless Tory money is forthcoming as it 
was in the Carson movement, the Ulster Volunteers are not 
likely to remain long in being. And one of the conditions 
of a settlement would be its acceptance by the Tory as well 
as the Liberal wing of the Coalition. Sir Edward Carson 
declined to levy war until he had a guarantee of the solid 
backing of the Conservative Party. Is Sir James Craig 
to undertake a more desperate forlorn hope with the know- 
ledge that his predecessor’s supporters and paymasters are 
now ranged against him? Orange fanatics will urge him 
to take the risks and damn the consequences, but the bulk 
of opinion in the Six Counties keeps its fanaticism well 
within practical limits. However fiercely the Orangeman 
may resent England’s desire to make an Irish settlement, 
he is beginning to realise that, if he cannot prevent this 
settlement by diplomacy, he will be the chief sufferer should 
he attempt to break it by force. 


THE 
GENEVA LABOUR CONFERENCE 


HE International Labour Organisation established 
under the Peace Treaty is holding its third Con- 

ference in Geneva this week. In the best of 
circumstances, it would have a difficult task, for its main 
business is to attempt the drawing up of a code of inter- 
national regulations governing agricultural labour. The 
Washington Conference of 1919 formulated a number of 
Conventions relating mainly to industrial employment ; 
the Genoa Conference of last year attempted to make 





an international code for seafarers; and now, at Geneva, 
it is the turn of the third and largest group of the wage- 
earning classes. 

The task before the Conference would be hard enough 
in any case, both because of the character of agricultural 
work and of the diversity of land systems and agricultural 
methods in the various countries. But it is made far harder 
by the circumstances under which the Conference has come 
together, for two of the most influential Governments 
represented upon it have already taken steps to ensure 
its failure in advance. The French Government, in addition 
to opposing in detail nearly all the suggestions for agricul- 
tural regulation which have been made, has issued what 
amounts to a denunciation of the whole principle of regu- 
lating agricultural conditions, and is seeking to represent 
the proposals before the delegates as ultra vires and un- 
authorised by the powers conferred on the International 
Labour Organisation under the Treaty of Peace. With 
its eye on the French peasantry, it is strongly opposed to 
any legislation designed to protect the land workers, and 
the French employers have even instructed their delegate 
to abstain from attendance at the sessions at which agri- 
cultural problems are to be discussed. It is, therefore, 
fairly certain that, whatever conventions relating to agri- 
culture may be drawn up by the Geneva Conference, the 
French Government will take no steps for their ratification. 
And it is no less certain that, if the French fail to ratify, 
the other European States in which peasant opinion is 
powerful will follow with alacrity the French example. 

This is bad enough, but an even more destructive 
bombshell has been flung among the delegates by the 
British Government. We have more than once drawn 
our readers’ attention to the persistent refusal of our Govern- 
ment to ratify the Washington Convention dealing with 
the hours of labour. Hitherto, this refusal has usually 
been cloaked by the pretence that more stringent regulation 
would be accomplished in this country by the Hours of 
Employment Bill, based on the agreed recommendations 
of the National Industrial Conference of 1919. But now 
this pretence has been abandoned, and, not content with 
dropping the Hours of Employment Bill and refusing to 
ratify the Washington Hours Convention, the British 
Government has addressed to the International Labour 
Office a letter in which it calls for the revision of the Con- 
vention which its delegate supported only two years ago. 
The Government calls for “‘a new Hours Convention, 
retaining those provisions of the Washington Convention 
which have proved generally acceptable in the light of 
recent experience, and omitting or modifying those which 
may appear to be too inelastic for the varying needs of 
the different industries in the respective countries.” 

“* Recent experience ’’ means, we suppose, in plain language, 
the decline in the economic power of the Trade Unions 
which has resulted from unemployment; “ omitting or 
modifying ’”’ means sweeping away those parts of the Con- 
vention which afford any real measure of protection to the 
workers, or interfere, in the employers’ opinion, with the 
free operation of economic laws; and “ retaining” means 
saving the face of the Governments and the Internationa! 
Labour Office by agreeing upon a Convention so harmless 
that every employers’ association will willingly accept it. 
Naturally, the action of the British Government has given 
great encouragement to those who wish to sweep away 
the whole system of international labour regulation estab- 
lished under the Versailles Treaty. Clearly, the French 
Government has nothing to fear from our opposition 
to its attempts to defeat the efforts of the present Confer- 
ence, for the pot does not carry great influence when it 
calls the kettle black. If the principal industrial country 
within the League of Nations refuses to accept international! 
regulation of industrial conditions, the great agricultural 
countries can hardly be expected to allow Great Britain 
a voice in the regulation of their agricultural conditions. 

The French and British attacks together amount, in 
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effect, to an attempt to destroy the International Labour 
Organisation. Unemployment and trade depression have 
changed the situation, and it is no longer regarded as 
necessary, as it was in 1919, to make concessions to organised 
Labour. We can all remember the prophecies of a new 
era of co-operative industrial development with which 
the International Labour Office was inaugurated by the 
Allied statesmen. It was the Great Charter of Labour, 

. incorporated in the Peace Treaty and in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations as a guarantee of its imperishable 
validity. Less than three years have passed since it was 
drawn up, and already the politicians who signed it are 
only anxious to be rid of the encumbrance to “ free in- 
dustrial development,” which their fears of Labour caused 
them to inaugurate. 

The International Labour Office itself, under the able 
direction of M. Albert Thomas, has done its best to bear 
up against the persistent hostility of Governments and 
employers. Last year, the attempt to secure a workable 
code for seafarers—surely the class of labour most clearly 
marked out for international regulation—was defeated 
mainly by the hostility of the British Government, whose 
representative cast the decisive vote against approval of the 
principle of the eight hours’ day. This year the opponents 
of the Labour Office have grown bolder, and are virtually 
challenging its existence as more than a statistical bureau 
for the collection of information concerning Labour con- 
ditions. Even that part of its work has been subject to 
attacks on the score of the need for economy in the work 
of the League of Nations—economy, in this as in other 
cases, serving as the excuse for an assault on the social 
legislation and machinery designed for the safeguarding 
of the workers’ standard of life. 

What is behind the British Government’s hostility to 
the Washington Convention, and the attempts to prevent 
any measures for the protection of agricultural labaur ? 
It is not a question of wages; for these the International 
Labour Organisation has not attempted to regulate, recog- 
nising that, for the present at least, different standards 
of life and differences of purchasing power from country 
to country interpose obstacles which cannot be surmounted. 
The crucial question, now as in 1919, is that of the hours 
of labour, for, however standards of life and levels of 
purchasing power may vary, there are in all countries only 
twenty-four hours in the day. International regulation 
of hours is, therefore, practicable even while international 
regulation of wages is not. 

But employers in all industrial countries are plainly 
growing more and more determined to bring about an 
increase in working hours. Almost everywhere they were 
compelled, either during the war or within a few months 
of its close, to agree that the normal working week should 
be reduced to forty-eight hours or less. In many trades, 
the eight hours day, that is, the forty-four hours week 
with a half holiday, was secured under stress of the insistent 
working-class demand. The Trade Unions everywhere, 
with a right instinct, made the reduction of working hours 
their first and most prominent claim, for they recognised 
that wages come and go easily with trade fluctuations and 
changes in prices, whereas reduced hours represent a real 
gain and one not so easy to neutralise as a wage advance. 

The movement back to pre-war wages has already, in the 
majority of trades, accomplished its immediate object, 
and in some cases real wages have already fallen to less 
than the pre-war level. But hours still remain at the more 
favourable point reached in 1919. The next stage in the 
attack on the workers’ standard of life seems likely to be a 
determined attempt, over the greater part of industry, 
to increase the length of the normal week; and the refusal 
of the Government either to ratify the Washington Conven- 
tion or to pass the Hours of Employment Bill makes it 
possible that the attempt will succeed. 

The demand for longer working hours is, of course, based, 
like every other demand for the abrogation of the measures 


designed for the protection of labour, on the argument that 
harder work by the manual operatives is the only means 
to the restoration of trade prosperity. But, however 
true this may be, it is no argument for lengthening the hours 
of labour. Scientific investigation has shown very clearly 
that, on the average, the productivity of an eight hours 
day is no less than that of a nine or ten hours day. In 
some occupations, indeed, it is considerably greater. The 
employers reply that hours have been reduced, and that 
output has fallen. That in many cases is so; but the 
reason, we believe, lies less in the reduction of hours than 
in the inevitable after-war reaction and, even more, in the 
sullen atmosphere pervading industry. There is no good 
reason to suppose that a return to longer hours of labour 
would increase output : the “ gate to more ” is the removal 
of the causes of discontent which make men disinclined 
to do their best. An attack on the eight hours day is 
more likely to lower than to increase output. 

For this reason we hold that the Government’s attitude 
towards the Washington Hours Convention and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation as a whole is contrary to 
the interests, not only of the workers, but of British industry 
in the strictly economic sense. If the International Labour 
Organisation is put out of action, there will be, as there 
was before the war, no means of preventing unfair conditions 
of labour in backward countries from being used to drag 
down the standard of life in those which are more advanced 
in the industrial sense. In the case of hours, indeed, unfair 
competition is hardly to be feared, for long hours bring 
their Nemesis of inefficiency. But, if the International 
Labour Organisation is “sabotaged” on the question of 
hours, its ability to undertake the regulation of other 
conditions of labour will be effectually destroyed. If the 
leading Governments which took part in its establishment 
refuse to ratify its conventions, as soon as they have a fault 
to find, the whole moral force on which the Organisation 
relies is undermined, and it is reduced to the level of a mere 
international debating society, with no more power than the 
old semi-official International Association for Labour 
Legislation. 

The tone and purport of the letter which’the Government 
has addressed to the International Labour Office calls, 
therefore, for strong protest. The Trade Unions, which 
have expressed their determination to resist any attempt 
to increase working hours, would be well advised to take 
this matter up at once. But it is not a matter for the 
Trade Unions alone. The public conscience of the people 
of this country has recognised the necessity for legal pro- 
tection of the minimum conditions of labour, and has been 
a powerful force in the making of laws with this object. 
These laws not only need international application, but 
will be jeopardised at home, unless they are applied on an 
international basis. The British Government has already 
shown its disposition to destroy the legal safeguards for 
British Labour, and it is now extending its destructive 
operations to the international field. Public opinion, if 
it had been alert, could have secured both that the Wash- 
ington Convention should be duly ratified within a year 
of its adoption, and that the Hours of Employment Bill 
should become law. It has so far failed ; but it is not too 
late for a stand to be made against this latest attempt to 
destroy one of the few good things that have come out of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 


THE 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTION 


Orrawa, October 138th. 
AST June there came to the Canadian Premier, as 
he was seated in the Imperial Sanhedrin in Downing 
Street, the distressing intelligence that in an Alberta 


seat, safely held in 1917 by a deceased Minister, the Govern- 
ment candidate had polled less than 25 per cent. of the 
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votes cast and lost to a National Progressive by no fewer 
than 9,700 votes. Following as it did a series of other by- 
election defeats, which had reduced his parliamentary 
majority to meagre dimensions, this plain notice could no 
longer be disregarded, and within a month of his return 
to Canada Mr. Meighen had publicly committed himself to 
a General Election. He is convinced that a long campaign 
of strenuous education will convert the electors to a more 
reasonable view of his own and his administration’s merits, 
and will arouse them to a proper sense of the perils of tariff 
reduction. So the polling day has been delayed till Decem- 
ber 6th, and a prolonged debauch of political oratory and 
controversy obviously awaits the Canadian electorate. 

It is already plain that the French-Canadian race, 
numbering almost one third of the total population, has 
formed an almost unanimous decision to record an in piam 
memoriam vote for the Liberal party which their beloved 
Laurier so long and so ably led. Such a decision dis- 
locates the whole balance of Canadian politics; it weighs 
down the Liberal party with the very ample body of 
French-Canadian conservatism which ought to attach 
itself to Mr. Meighen, and renders the latter’s prospects 
hopeless. But the chief novelty of the Election lies in the 
serious threat offered by the rise of a new party, variously 
called the “ Farmers’” or the ‘National Progressive” 
party, to the alternate monopoly of power which the 
Liberals and Conservatives have enjoyed since Confedera- 
tion. Mr. Meighen and Mr. King, the Liberal leader, find 
common ground in deploring the appearance of occupa- 
tional politics and bewailing the growth of class-conscious- 
ness. But the retort is made that these constitute no new 
phenomena in Canada, and that the statute books teem 
with evidence of the success of the “ occupational politics ’’ 
and “ class-conscious ” manoeuvres of the country’s manu- 
facturers, bankers and railway magnates. It is true that 
the new movement, beginning among the Western farmers, 
rendered desperate by bitter grievances, was in its inception 
deeply tinged with class-consciousness and profited by the 
fact. In Alberta, where the farmers captured the Pro- 
vincial Government in June, the idea of organisation by 
economic groups is still dominant, thanks to the able 
advocacy of Mr. H. W. Wood, a remarkable figure who 
wields immense power but steadily declines both office 
and seats in Parliament. But Mr. T. A. Crerar, the Federal 
leader of the party, Mr. Drury, the Premier of Ontario, 
and other influential leaders, strongly favour a broadening 
out policy, and under their influence the National Pro- 
gressive party is welcoming and attracting to itself urban 
voters of all classes. Its candidates are not unlikely to 
carry all three seats in a city like Winnipeg, and will have 
an excellent chance in some other city divisions. In some 
constituencies it has been able to effect a working alliance 
with Labour, but the result may be disappointing. The 
Trades and Labour Congress is officered by reactionaries 
who openly deride Socialism and public ownership, and 
regard Mr. Peter Wright and Mr. Havelock Wilson as 
political heroes. In Quebec the National Catholic Unions, 
which are clerically controlled, will in the main vote Liberal, 
and Mr. James Murdock, who is the J. H. Thomas of Canada, 
is running in Toronto as a Liberal candidate. There is, 
moreover, an acute division in the Labour ranks on the 
tariff issue; the industrial workers of Eastern Canada 
are mostly firm protectionists, but in the West they are 
either inclined to Free Trade or indifferent on the fiscal 
issue. However, Labour cannot possibly do worse than 
at the last election, when it sent a tame cat to join each 
of the major parties, and if with agrarian support it can 
elect Mr. William Irvine (whose admirable book was men- 
tioned here in a previous letter), it will have provided itself 
with a more effective spokesman at Ottawa than it has 
ever before possessed. 

Never was speculation about the final result of a general 
election so difficult, but upon one point most intelligent 
observers are agreed. The National Liberal and Con- 


servative Party now in office has not the slightest chance of 
securing a renewal of its majority. Its title is all-embracing 
and has an impressive sound, but for all practical purposes 
Mr. Meighen’s following is simply the old Tory party rein- 
forced by some political adventurers and a sprinkling of 
timid Liberals who for some amazing reason fear the Radical 
proclivities, hitherto carefully obscured, of Mr. Mackenzie 
King. His worst critics cannot deny Mr. Meighen the 
possession of energy and courage; as soon as the decision 
to hold an election was taken, he reorganised his Cabinet, 
discarded a quintette of the weaker vessels and introduced 
some new blood. He has dragged from obscurity four new 
French-Canadian Ministers, who are said to be presentable 
figures, but apparently command no influence in Quebec 
outside their own backyards. However, all the great 
interests, the C.P.R., the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the shipping companies, the Orange order and the 
Catholic Church, are well and truly represented in the 
new Cabinet, whose numbers, for the achievement of the 
necessary symmetry in this respect, have been increased to 
22. Having remodelled his Cabinet, Mr. Meighen has 
issued a manifesto and embarked upon a vigorous cam- 
paign of speech-making. He is straining every effort to 
force a single-track campaign upon the age-long tariff issue, 
to which he devotes three-fourths of his time and energies. 
Being a first-class political advocate, he can present a 
very plausible case for the maintenance of the existing 
scale of duties, but many of his arguments are vitiated by 
present circumstances. His election managers would dearly 
love to revive the anti-American crusade which was so 
efficacious in 1911, but alas! the Disarmament Conference 
coincides with the election, and the meanest intelligence 
can realise that any encouragement of Americophobia at 
the present juncture would be sheer treachery to the larger 
interests of the Commonwealth. So Mr. Meighen and his 
party must rest their case on economic grounds and make 
the best of it. Naturally, they will hold many industrial 
seats in the East, but in all of them there is a small army 
of workless, who may be disinclined to have wholehearted 
convictions in winter about the merits of a protective tariff. 
Mr. Meighen is handicapped by inadequate platform 
support, but with twenty-five meetings to his credit last 
week, he evidently rates his capacity for oratorical endur- 
ance as high as Mr. W. J. Bryan’s in his prime. He is a 
competent politician and an interesting figure; he is 
essentially a Liberal in every country but his own, but he 
suffers much from an unfortunate penchant for low political 
company, whose influence keeps him at the level of a skilful 
partisan leader. 

The Liberal leader, Mr. Mackenzie King, is rather too 
precious a personage for the crude tumults of Canadian 
politics. Betimes he speaks in higher strains than ever 
angels sung, and then he is discovered altering his fiscal 
professions to suit the geographical locality of his speech. 
Alternately he bewails the wilful obstinacy which keeps 
the Liberal and Progressive forces apart when there is no 
real difference in their programmes and aspirations, and 
then depicts himself as a fortunate way of escape from 
the terrible dilemma of Tory rule or class government by 
agrarians. He is pathetically anxious to become Premier 
of Canada, but seems quite uncertain how his ambition can 
best be achieved. Now that the advanced programme 
which the Liberal party adopted in 1919 has failed to stave 
off the advent of a third party, some of Mr. King’s chief 
lieutenants are boldly jettisoning vital portions of the 
platform, especially the tariff planks, lest they lose urban 
support in the East. Mr. King is also taking in sail on the 
tariff. Last autumn, at St. Jean Baptiste in Manitoba, 
he said: “* Between the platform of the Farmers’ party 
and that of the Liberal party there is such a small difference, 
just a few words, that the farmers should come into the 
great Liberal party to fight their common enemy.” Last 
week, in a town in Nova Scotia, he said: “* The Progressive 
Party is out for Free Trade, the Conservative Party for 
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high Protection, but the Liberal party is for the sane middle 
course of moderate Protection.” Under such circum- 
stances there is little wonder that the Progressives rate 
him as a confirmed trimmer and decline to enter his fold. 
However, Mr. King is happy in the knowledge that he can, 
for at least this election, count upon a greater number of 
sure seats than either of his rivals, for many of his nominees 
in Quebec will be unopposed. 

Mr. T. A. Crerar, the Progressive leader, is handicapped 
by lack of political experience, but he has compensating 
advantages. His personal popularity is immensely greater 
than either Mr. Meighen’s or Mr. King’s, and the movement 
which he leads assumes in some localities the guise of a 
religious crusade. His speeches are characterised by a 
freshness and vigour which is absent from the lucubrations 
of his opponents, and having a keen, practical mind, he is 
never afraid to advance some definite solution for a current 
problem. He has discovered two fertile supplies of political 
ammunition. One is the question of the sources of the 
Tory and Liberal campaign funds, and the other is the 
population argument. Of the 1921 census the figures for 
only three provinces have been disclosed, but their tenor 
will be sufficient to delay the publication of the balance till 
the election is over. Despite the advent of 1,900,000 
immigrants to Canada since 1911, Prince Edward Island 
shows an actual loss of 5.5 per cent. of its population since 
1911, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick can only muster 
trifling increases. Though there should in addition to the 
immigrants have been a natural increment of over a million 
souls, and the population ought to have exceeded 10 
millions, it is quite certain that it will not materially exceed 
8}. Where, asks Mr. Crerar, is the merit of a protectionist 
system under which the population is 14 million short of 
the estimate and an annual emigration on an extensive 
scale has been proceeding from a new country? The 
Canadian emigration rate, if applied to Britain’s population, 
would mean an annual loss of 600,000 souls. And in a 
country where the gospel of expansion and mere numbers 
has a firm foothold, this loss of population creates anxiety 
and must engender doubt about the system which permits it. 
The Progressives will fight every rural seat outside Quebec 
and will attempt on a moderate scale an invasion of the 
sacred preserves of Liberalism in that province. There 
is no expectation that they can obtain an actual majority 
of seats in the election, but they will emerge from it a 
compact national party, and the future will be with them. 
A more courageous and clever leader than Mr. King might 
have achieved a combination between the Liberals and 
Progressives, but such a possibility has now definitely 
vanished. The Progressives hope to force the break up 
of the Liberal party, to drive its reactionaries into the Tory 
camp, and secure the adhesion of its truly Liberal elements. 

Such a development would fittingly coincide with the 
plans of certain influential personages. Mr. Meighen has 
never been popular in the financial boardrooms of Montreal, 
where the destinies of Canada have been so often decided. 
Their occupants view him with the same suspicion as that 
with which readers of the Morning Post regard Mr. Lloyd 
George. They know he has sponsored a state railway 
system. They heard him in September advocating a state 
grain pool, and they fear that there is no vested interest 
which he would not sacrifice to obtain votes. They also 
think that apart from himself, his party is derelict and can 
offer no hope of efficient government. Hence it is that 
a great Tory paper, the Montreal Star, owned by Lord 
Atholstan, has proclaimed for itself a stern neutrality and 
is showing equal favour to the Liberals and Tories, reserving 
all its ire for the Progressives. Hence also Mr. C. H. Cahan, 
K.C., a leading Tory of Montreal, declines to oppose the 
veteran Liberal, Mr. Fielding, on the ground that they 
share the same protectionist views and that the time is now 
nigh when meaningless party differences must be laid aside 
to save the country from forces of darkness. It requires 
little prevision to see Lord Atholstan, Mr. Cahan, and 


other august figures posting haste to Ottawa on the morning 
of December 7th, to insist that both Mr. Meighen and Mr. 
King must abdicate their high estate and make way for 
some safe, sane and popular chieftain like Mr. Fielding or 
Sir Thomas White, who would weld together the two his- 
toric parties in defence of the sacred tariff from its foes. 
There would be much wailing and bitterness of spirit, but 
the trick could probably be turned and the democratic 
insurgency thwarted for a space. It would, however, 
be a Pyrrhic victory, and nothing would suit the 
purposes of the Progressives better than to see the flower 
of the two historic parties herded into the same political 
corral and branded with the same markings to which they 
have been long entitled. o & @ 


OCTOBER BIRDS 


CRUSTY farmer, {expounding the First Cause of 
A two of his cows falling sick, put it: ‘ There's 
been no rain for so long that the air’s poisoned.” 
How are the birds affected by the virulent sunshine? It 
is chiefly static rather than mobile and sensitive life which 
openly registers changes or irregularities inthe weather, and 
the pertinacity of summer is better reflected by the leaves 
than the birds, whose movements seem to follow a larger 
and more orderly rhythm than the somersaults of climate. 
Though October wear the face of June, the tradition of 
packing is hardly diverted. Bullfinches have ceased to be 
arboreal and gently flute their way in sweeping arcs along 
the hedgerows ; chaffinches, greenfinches, sparrows, yellow- 
hammers, corn buntings, and with them sometimes linnets, 
goldfinches, cirl buntings and great tits, too superior to 
flock with their smaller cousins, are clubbed together in 
the stubble within easy reach of the hedge or the corn 
stack, while the mixed flocks of tits have begun their 
nomadic habit and flicker over the trees and bushes like 
capricious breezes. A particular magic of these tranquil, 
enchanted days are the bands of long-tailed tits who break 
over the tree-tops like streaks of foam, or the whirring 
plumelets of dandelion and clematis, either in large family 
parties, sometimes twenty and even thirty to a flock, or 
in the company of other tits and hovering goldcrests with 
an occasional nuthatch and tree-creeper. I have had these 
little flecks of light and shadow, tinged with rose, lead me 
for nearly half a mile along a deep lane, keeping a few 
yards ahead of me and constantly coming almost within 
arm’s length. Their motions, as they go ducking, bounding, 
tossing, gliding, prancing, whisking and pirouetting through 
the leaves, are so wonderfully agile that it is scarcely 
possible to observe them through a field-glass, and their 
high-pitched purring and shrilling dispersed along the 
hedge, as though the buds packed in their sheaths were 
all singing to be let out in the sunshine, summoned me 
onwards like fairy horns. This almost stridulating note is 
varied by a very low tick-tock of content, like the distant 
bursting of broom-pods and the loneliest, the most lifeless 
waste-places seem awakened and gladdened by the stir 
and glee of these mites, gone as quickly as the dew of 
their presence has fallen upon them. The delight of these 
birdlings is their elusiveness, and to call to them “ stay, 
stay,” is to lose the joy of them as arrows of desire with 
no target of possession. They waver as beauty itself does 
and their substance seems lighter than their feathers. 

In the very size of the birds we see in October, the char- 
acters of autumn are writ large, and this is partly because 
our larger birds are mostly stay-at-homes, partly because 
their numbers are sometimes swelled by foreign immi- 
grants and partly because the contraction of the sun’s arc 
bids them from the woods and coppices into vagrancy and 
the open—a kind of migration without discipline or far 
travelling. In districts free of gamekeepers, jays and 
magpies add an intensity of flying beauty to the deepening 
tints of the foliage, and I have seen as many as sixteen 
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jays in three hundred yards of road, crossing it in their 
leisurely, oaring flight, hopping briskly in the fields and 
hammering at the fallen acorns and walnuts. Magpies are 
equally conspicuous and abundant, mobbing the drowsy 
owls, beating over the pastures like airy paddle-boats, 
ambling or frolicking over the ploughland in sudden tran- 
sitions from solemn to gay like the contrasts in their plumage, 
or perched on the tips of twigs like magnified dewdrops 
with their white lower breasts shining in the sun. The 
crow-tribe is a kind of tonic to the landscape and its natural 
sociability sometimes draws its members into a congrega- 
tion of pies, daws, rooks and jays mingled in one field. A 
peculiar feature of bird-life in October is what I can only 
call the swarming of the rooks. The sky will be quite 
empty until rooks begin to appear in it in singles, twos and 
threes from all points of the compass. They converge and 
unite and then begin to wheel and circle through one 
another’s ranks in an informal lancers, keeping in a mass 
and seldom flapping their wings. Then, the round game 
over, they disperse as suddenly as they arrived, going off 
in singles, twos and threes again, the ceremony only varying 
if there are daws among them, when the daw mass first 
disentangles itself from the rook mass before the birds 
scatter. Recreation goes naturally hand in hand with 
sociability and the sporting season opens with family 
cares and moulting mopes gone by. Never are the gipsy 
bands of missel-thrushes—I have seen twenty-eight to a 
flock—rowdier or noisier. They plunge frantically among 
the trees in their stormy, rakish fashion, and perch at their 
very tips with their chests puffed out, grinding away with 
their beaks wide open to challenge the whole world. There 
are many more moorhens on the pond than earlier in the 
season, and they, too, gather into loose associations, feeding 
in the fields like poultry but for their fastidious dipping 
motion and taking to the trees or the ditch on alarm. Here, 
too, the mallards have flocked, and in districts where they 
are less gun-shy with experience of man than in others, a 
defective intelligence often neutralises the acute refinement 
of instinct. It is almost impossible to catch them unawares 
on the pond, and they rise instantly at the crackle of a 
leaf—invariably circling back over the head of the fell 
mammal whose wit masters their instinct. 

But this October, with summer, deep in age, still a hearty 
matron, with dragonflies and butterflies still abroad, with 
the leaves still unyielding the bread of sunlight they 
have made to the tree, and with chance sprays of honey- 
suckle, scattered heads of meadowsweet, fleabane and 
ragwort, and single plants of charlock, scabious, pimpernel, 
speedwell, yellowwort, centaury, tormentil, hemp nettle, 
purple vetch, harebell, nipplewort and others still flowering, 
has made dams and eddies in the smoothly flowing routine 
of change in bird-life. The multitude of foreign wood- 
pigeons clap their wings in the beechwoods, whose paths 
are cloths of red gold, but the wagtails, pied and grey, are 
still teaching their young how to shower water over them- 
selves, how to hawk flies, and how to snatch up insects at 
the hooves of the grazing cattle, passing systematically from 
one placid beast to another. The yellowhammers have 
abandoned home for club life, but chase their mates in a 
paroxysm of love and a streak of yellow lightning as in 
days more truly summer. Some leaves are falling at the 
woodside like flocks of finches sailing down to feed on the 
meadows, but the young kestrels are sporting above its 
deeper recesses, diving into the foliage, shooting out again 
and swaying into broad, easy spirals, the magpies dashing 
wildly about and imitating them with an ill grace. Owing 
to late nesting, young birds are more numerous than I have 
ever seen them at this season. One knows them by their 


inexperience and maladroit ways as well as by their colours, 
and, had I wished, I might almost have caught a young 
cirl bunting with my bare hands. On a steep hill, over- 
looking the South Downs and the Surrey hills, hazed in 
softest purple, a young yaffle and I contemplated the 
landscape together, I leaning against one post and he 





perched vertically on another, fifty feet away, half of his 
body above it, until I stared at him so fixedly that he went 
off with a piercing halloo. And early on October 11th I 
watched a chiff-chaff for ten minutes fluttering, leaping and 
diving in a birch-tree, and puffing out his double note the 
whole time, the last to go from some more northerly home 
as he was the first to come. 

The most intimate sign of a yet unvanquished life is the 
singing of the birds. September and October are less silent 
months than August, but more so than December and 
January, when birds are full of talk and the nuptial music 
of some of our residents begins. But this October must be 
the richest in melody within living memory. During its 
first three weeks I heard robin, starling, skylark, song- 
thrush, chaffinch, dunnock, goldfinch, wren, cirl bunting, 
coal-tit, yellowhammer and linnet singing, the first two, 
of course, continually, the others in snatches and at rare 
intervals. All these species uttered definite songs—I am 
not speaking of exclamations or call and alarm notes— 
but with the exception of those of starling and robin, there 
was a subtle and peculiar element to them. Chaflinch and 
yellowhammer not only omitted the flourish at the end, 
but their notes were curiously softened and muffled. As 
many people know, the robin has a sweet and delicate under- 
song, different from the normal one and inaudible except 
a few feet away. These other birds were piping their 
undersongs. I watched a linnet in the middle of the month 
sitting hunched up in an old apple-tree, murmuring rather 
than singing in a kind of reverie, as though bidding the 
gentlest farewell to a summer lingering with the plaintive 
and tranquil notes of the song. So was it with the others 
in varying degrees; there was a brooding, a retrospective 
quality in their songs which dwelled on the shore of melan- 
choly without plunging into its waters. They were twilight 
songs, both subdued to the coming night and remembering 
the day, and it was not perhaps human fancy thus to 
interpret them. The subconscious recognition that the 
bright, warm days must soon end may well have come of 
an influence in the atmosphere to which the constitution 
of the bird, more sensitive to such conditions than ours, 
responded. H. J. M. 


THE POET AND THE AMMONITE 


HERE is a passage in one of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
novels which describes how a man upon the 


brink of a precipice, in imminent peril of his 
life, observes (or the author observes for him) the fossil 
of some primitive creature which has lain for thousands of 
years embedded in the ancient rock. This is a striking 
epitome of the modern feeling for nature which has replaced 
the romantic conception of a century ago. By one of those 
unexpected strokes in which genius declares itself, the 
author presents in a flash a contrast between the immense, 
obdurate and gradual processes of nature, and the brief 
and violent peril of a human soul. The agony of one human 
moment appears in relief against the vast indifference of 
centuries. The egoism of a hundred years ago saw nature 
as a mere reflection of human personality. The poet took 
an excursion, and beheld the mountains and valleys grouped 
decorously about him. They were material for his senti- 
ments and moral reflections, as in Wordsworth; a rever- 
beration of his individual passion, as in Byron ; a storehouse 
of imagery for his conception of moral or intellectual beauty, 
as in Shelley. Man remained in the foreground of a spectacle 
which expressed and fulfilled him. Even the more inacces- 
sible Alpine solitudes, which perhaps more than anything 
else in nature are calculated to make the beholder feel him- 
self as a delicate accident in a play of forces impertinent 
to his existence, were for the romantic poet a theatre for his 
emotions, an opportunity for his philosophy, a field for his 
adventure. Nature was employed to adorn a common- 
place or to lend dignity to a fit of the sulks. 
B2 
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We have swung far to-day from the complacency of such a 
view. The modern poet, in the face of nature, is more apt to 
feel as Mr. Hardy’s hero felt in presence of the ammonite than 
as Manfred felt in the presence of a high mountain. He is 
more likely to be humbled by the vast gestures in space and 
time whereby nature builds or effaces a world than to cele- 
brate what used to be called in the blind arrogance of a little 
knowledge her “ conquest.” This is as true of the man of 
science as of the poet. We look to-day into an abyss before 
which the human mind recoils with a sensation of vertigo. 
We are told that the universe is built of atoms which consist 
of a nucleus containing an integral number of unit charges 
of positive electricity surrounded by a number of electrons 
containing a sufficient number of units of negative electricity 
to produce a static equilibrium. Destroy the static equili- 
brium of the atom, in which the electrons are kept by the 
force of repulsion from crushing in on the nucleus, and the 
universe goes out like a blown candle— 

—the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 

Before such conceptions, which now begin to dominate 
thought in every field, to intrude into the poetry of every 
day, and profoundly to modify our instinctive reaction 
to nature, be it religious, scientific, or esthetic, the old 
romantic view of life seems a childish impiety. More than 
ever we realise to-day, as science advances deeper into the 
unknown, that human modes of thought fail us in the 
presence of a nature which refuses, as a modern pioncer 
has demonstrated, to be confined within the ordinary con- 
ceptions of space and time. Man who lately aspired to com- 
prehend all nature in his mind appears more than ever 
to-day the prisoner of his own intelligence. 

But this is beyond our purpose. We are dealing with 
ordinary human emotion in the presence of nature. The 
modern feeling for nature is something quite distinct from 
the interest of the naturalist in her flowers and beasts, 
or from the love of landscape which requires her to be 
beautiful according to human standards. It is certainly 
unlike anything felt by the romantic poets and philosophers, 
who saw nature as an echo of themselves or as the garment 
of an intelligence not unlike their own. We have a direct 
sense of nature herself, her conditions and elements and 
powers, the slow, vast gestures whereby her seas are filled 
and her mountains lifted. Mankind, when we are under 
the dominion of this direct sense of nature, seems but an 
accident in her progress. 

One becomes conscious of this feeling in the presence of 
any one of her large and general activities. I was walking 
the other day along a valley in the Savoy where there was 
no shelter from the heat of the sun. I could feel it glowing 
between my shoulders, and I was sensible, as I walked, 
of how it poured upon the earth on every side, and how the 
earth was spread to receive it. I felt it as an active and 
positive presence, universal, elementary, and potent beyond 
human measure. In face of that enormous and indiscriminate 
geniality, under the force and pressure of that tremendous 
warmth (so strikingly in contrast with the small labour of the 
peasants whose tiny fields and vineyards were carefully 
spread to receive it), one became overwhelmingly aware 
of a permanent and irresistible process. I could not but feel 
that I, walking there in the sun, was but a brief imper- 
tinence, a chance receiver of the universal warmth which 
poured about me on every side. 

I have felt the same sensation in the presence of bitter 
cold, the cold that makes us feel that warm human life is 
something precarious and unusual, the freak of a genial 
moment which cannot endure, and is not likely to be re- 
peated, the cold which suggests outer space, and the absolute 
zero of dead worlds. Complete darkness, too, is an over- 
whelming thing, not a darkness enlivened with stars or 
with windows opening upon a world less dark, but the dark- 
ness in which one loses the sense of one’s own body, which 





makes light incredible—absolute darkness without a chink 
or shadow. 

Almost any process or quality of nature will suffice to 
thrust into our mind a sense of the minute, limited and 
accidental character of human activities as contrasted with 
the incomprehensible energies of the universe. The other 
day I saw the dawn rise over the Alps. I was derelict, 
having been discharged upon the platform of a frontier 
station just in time to miss the connecting train to Milan. 
It was still dark, and it was very cold. I was hungry and 
uncomfortable, and in no mood for rapture or for the 
receipt of mental impressions. And then the miracle began. 
One became gradually aware of the mountains. The sur- 
rounding gloom resolved itself into huge shapes which 
imperceptibly took form and colour. I observed the process 
at first with indifference. I would have exchanged the 
biggest Alp for a cup of hot coffee and a reasonably fast 
train to Milan, and I turned impatiently away from the 
mountain which had just begun to be visible. 

In that moment I almost understood what is meant by 
sudden conversion. Over the Alp that was now facing me 
a light, which was first a delicate green, and soon was a 
violet which could be felt rather than perceived, lay upon 
the snow. Further down the mountain the darkness still 
remained, but it was a ranked darkness, in which one could 
divine the forest that hung upon its flanks. 

I went from the station into the empty street. The doors 
of the houses were open, which gave to the street a strange 
air of waiting for the day. I walked a little distance from the 
station, and sat in an open doorway from which I could see 
the mountain that had converted me. The Alps were now 
visible on every side and changing with every moment 
that passed. That enormous transformation was the more 
impressive for its complete silence. There was no sound or 
any token of the power that was changing the world. Light 
and colour and form played gigantically upon the snows and 
forests without the least rumour or footfall to announce 
their presence. The dawn came noiselessly over the moun- 
tains, glided into the street and awoke the houses, and 
took possession. 

I felt that I was in the presence of a transcendent process, 
independent and aloof from the human soul, partially 
revealed to human faculties which could never be aware 
of the reality. This was not, perhaps, a particularly modern 
or original frame of mind. Was it not the fundamental 
commonplace on which all religions have been built since 
mankind began to take itself seriously? It was a funda- 
mental commonplace, but with a difference. Of all the 
feelings which possessed me at that moment the strongest 
was the feeling that what I saw was not in any sense in- 
tended for me, that I was fortuitous, and an intruder; that I 
neither stood at the centre of that tremendous process nor 
had any means or likelihood of arriving at the centre ; 
that I and my kind were but a mayfly episode. This is an 
attitude as different from the religious conviction that the 
universe stands still or turns aside to save a human soul 
as from the romantic attitude which regarded the universe 
as an extension of human personality. 

The modern poet looks darkly at the ammonite, and 


knows that man is no longer great even in his own eyes. 
Joun PALMER. 


Correspondence 


UPPER SILESIA 


To the Editor of Tuz NEw StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—After some dozens of unsupported affirmations on the 
incapacity of Catholic Poles and the high civilisation of Prussia 
(and the finance behind Prussia) I read at last a piece of evidence. 
It is on the top left-hand column of p. 68 of your current issue 
(October 22nd) and comes from the pen of Professor L, L. 
Schiicking : “ I have spoken with trustworthy and unprejudiced 
people here who had factories in Posen which they have had to 
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sell to Poles. What has become of them? In an incredibly 
short time the Poles, by their incapacity and slovenliness, have 
almost ruined them.” 

If Herr Schiicking will give, (1) the names of his informants, 
(2) of the factories, (3) the date of the sale (this is essential, in 
order to know how the German boycott affected the issue), 
(4) the names of the purchasers, and (5) the volume of production 
before and after the sale, we shall at last have a definite sample 
on which to judge.—Yours, etc., H. BEtioc. 





To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—You will, perhaps, allow one who certainly cannot 
be called anti-German to make an answer to the remarks in 
your Jast number about Upper Silesia. 

In preface I would venture to remind your readers that every 
international decision displeases one party, and the good ones 
generally displease both. The discontented parties then assert 
that the judges were influenced by unavowable motives. That 
is all normal, though not helpful. I will only say that for my 
own part, if I had to choose some European statesman to give 
an impartial decision in a difficult question, there are very 
few whom I would sooner choose than M. Hymans or as soon. 
Consider the analogy of the Aaland Islands, about which there 
was a great outcry in Sweden, though the decision of the League 
is now generally recognised as good. In that case the League 
attributed the territory to Finland, and protected the Swedish 
population by elaborate safeguards, and, just as in Upper Silesia, 
public opinion immediately concentrated on the question of 
the territory, and treated the safeguards as unimportant, or as 
not likely to be carried out. As a matter of fact, they have 
proved to be of great importance, and have produced, according 
to what I hear, general satisfaction. I do not think anyone 
now seriously contends that the Aaland award was deliberately 
unfair, and the Swedish elections seem to show conclusively 
that the people of Sweden do not bear a grudge against 
M. Branting for having loyally accepted it. 

But now for the Silesian question itself. I think that those 
who denounce the present decision forget that there are situations 
which admit of no satisfactory solution. Every solution is bad, 
and the problem is to find the least bad. It is a great pity that 
Northern Silesia should be divided. But it is divided. It is 
inhabited by a large Polish population which Germany never 
succeeded in conciliating, whose notorious discontent showed itself 
in the War, and was indeed one of the elements of European 
unrest before the War. Three courses are possible. (1) To 
give it all to Poland; this was at one time the French policy. 
It combines all possible disadvantages, and need not be further 
discussed. (2) To give it all to Germany; this would violate 
the principle of nationality ; but, if it could be carried through, 
would have great economic advantages. I can imagine a 
thoroughgoing realpolitiker advocating it. ‘* National feeling 
is largely folly and can be crushed out by firm government and 
good food. Let the Powers put in a strong force to compel 
the Polish population to keep quiet. Back up the German 
employers. Set the mills going. And soon Upper Silesia 
will recover its old prosperity and become the salvation of Central 
Europe.” I wish the peaceful union of Upper Silesia under 
Germany had been possible. But it was not. First, the facts 
prevented it, and, secondly, the Treaty of Versailles had ac- 
cepted the principle of a plebiscite, and the plebiscite showed 
that half-a-million of the inhabitants wanted to belong to 
Poland. 

The claims of nationality demanded one settlement; the 
economic interests of Europe demanded another. The League 
has, in principle at least, apart from detail, done exactly the 
right thing. It has invented a method calculated, as far as 
possible, to satisfy both. 

More than this. All over Europe the great emphasis laid on 
the “ self-determination of nationalities,” and the disastrous 
over-stimulation of national feeling which was produced by the 
War, have made all sorts of uneconomic frontiers. The new 
nations have been given only too delightful opportunities for 
strangling the prosperity of their neighbours at the comparatively 
cheap price of being strangled themselves. Everyone admits 
the existence of this evil. Special “corridors” have been 
arranged by the Peace Treaties in order to counteract it. The 
Financial Conference at Brussels laid stress on it. The Transit 
Conference at Barcelona drew up a Convention in order to mitigate 
its effects. But the only full and complete correction of it 
lies in the acceptance of the principle that national frontiers 
need not be economic frontiers. 

That is the principle that the Council has tried to introduce 





in a region where, however repugnant to the passions of the 
people concerned, it is overwhelmingly dictated by their plain 
and obvious interests. If Germans and Poles can bring them- 
selves to work the Council’s scheme for what it is worth, there 
need be no check to the economic progress of Upper Silesia, 
and at the same time there will be no Irredenta to provoke 
war in the future. 

On one point I think Germany has a right to special con- 
sideration. She cannot be expected to pay a Bill of Reparations 
which was probably beyond her power with Northern Silesia 
intact. Here we touch rotten ground—ground, I must point 
out, with which the League has had no concern. It belongs to 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and their sagacious 
economic advisers. 

As to the exact line of division I can express no opinion. 
It is a matter for experts. A comparison of the lines recom- 
mended by the experts at various times shows, I think, that it 
cannot be far out, though it looks to me slightly more favourable 
to Poland than to Germany. But the important point is that 
the League has, greatly daring, laid down in this extraordinarily 
difficult case a principle, perhaps the only principle, which may 
possibly save the whole of Northern Silesia, and, if taken as 
an example, go far to save the rest of Europe.—Yours, etc., 

Yatscombe, Boars Hill, Oxford. GILBERT Murray. 

October 25th. 


[Professor Gilbert Murray's defence of the League’s decision 
is no doubt the best that can be made, but it does not seem to 
us to be very impressive. ‘“ Greatly daring ’’ is surely a remark- 
able phrase to apply to a compromise which, on the face of it, 
was dictated mainly by the desire of the diplomats concerned 
not to offend the Quai d’Orsay too much. Still more amazing 
is Professor Murray’s statement that ‘* there will be no Irredenta 
to provoke war in the future”—when great German towns 
like K6nigshiitte and Kattowitz are being handed over to the 
Poles! And what, we wonder, does Professor Murray mean 
by saying that the situation of the Poles—who do not speak 
Polish—in Upper Silesia “‘ was indeed one of the elements of 
European unrest before the War”? Where is his evidence ? 
In so far as “ nationalist ” sentiments are concerned the problem 
is almost wholly a post-war invention. But the most astonishing 
passage in Professor Murray’s letter is that in which he cites 
the case of the Aaland Islands. We certainly agree with him 
that the Aaland Islands award was not unjust and is “ now 
generally recognised as good”; and the reason why it was 
** good’ was that the League entirely ignored the results of 
the plebiscite on the ground that economic, geographical, and 
historical considerations were, in the circumstances, of greater 
importance than a popular vote. Professor Murray could 
have suggested no analogy more fatal to the case he now seeks 
to defend. But the crucial point is whether or not an Irredenta 
has been created. Here we appear to differ from Professor 
Murray on the facts; we can only say that we cannot conceive 
what justification he has for his view.—Ep. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 

Srr,—Obviously, as you say, true friends of the League of 
Nations will not wish to “acclaim its blunders as triumphs 
of statesmanship.” Personally, I do not consider that the 
League has achieved a triumph of statesmanship in its decision 
on the Upper Silesian question. But disappointment may 
produce over-statement and biassed statement, which can 
do no good. May I say a few words on your and Professor 
Schiicking’s remarks in your last issue ? 

The question before the Council was not so simple as you 
suggest. You say that to hand over to Poland Kattowitz and 
KG6nigshiitte, “ great German industrial towns—as German as 
London is English,” is an outrage. (As a matter of fact, more 
than one-seventh of the votes from Kattowitz, and nearly one 
quarter of those from Kénigshiitte, were cast for Poland.) But 
both these towns are islands in a Polish sea; to have given 
them to Germany must, by geographical necessity, have meant 
putting nearly 300,000 Polish voters under German sovereignty 
against their will, with the two-fold result that actually 90,000 
more Polish voters would have gone to Germany than to Poland, 
and that, whereas only 707,000 voters voted for Germany, 
the number assigned to Germany would have been nearly 
900,000. Anyone who reads the articles of the Treaty of 
Versailles governing the plebiscite (Article 88 and Annex, 
paragraph 5) must honestly concede that they are open to various 
interpretations. To claim, as the Germans do, that the wording 
of the Treaty compels the attribution of the whole plebiscite 
area to either Germany or Poland is patently untenable. The 
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German interpretation is possible; but so are other 
interpretations. 

This brings me to Professor Schiicking. The genuine indigna- 
tion at the Geneva decision felt by this eminent man and by 
the whole German nation must be profoundly moving to any 
good European. But intensity of conviction is no guarantee 
of sound, still less of impartial, judgment. It frequently, 
as in Ulster, goes with complete inability to see any 
point of view but one’s own. No German, so far as I know, 
has admitted that even the Circles of Pless and Rybnik, with 
their huge Polish majorities, might legitimately become Polish. 
And it would seem that natural resentment and regret have 
led Professor Schiicking into unfairness. In pouring scorn, 
for instance, on the Council's decision to draw a political frontier 
through the industrial district, he says: ‘‘ There are a great 
many factories whose products are prepared in one part of the 
district and finished in the other—this is irrelevant!” Read 
now the following extract from the League’s economic pro- 
visions : “ During a period of 15 years, raw, half-manufactured 
and unfinished products of the industrial establishments of 
one of the two zones of the plebiscite area, destined to be used 
or finished in the industrial establishments of the other zone, 
shall cross the frontier free of duty.” Opinions may differ 
as to the effectiveness of these provisions, but Professor 
Schiicking’s taunt is not fair. 

Then Professor Schiicking makes capital out of the depressing 
statements of certain Germans who had had to sell their factories 
in Posen to Poles. In Upper Silesia German owners cannot, 
for 15 years, be expropriated by Poles. German proprietary 
rights, German management, and German labour laws are to 
be preserved. And, finally, how can Professor Schiicking 
expect us to accept his assertion that the Germans “ are less 
chauvinistic by nature than any nation in Europe”? It only 
shows how lamentably out of touch we are with one another. 

I apologise for the length of this letter. But before closing 
I should like to express the opinion, first, that you and the 
Professor alike do injustice to M. Hymans; secondly, that a 
smaller share of the industrial district, plus the economic pro- 
visions, is much more to Germany’s interest than a larger share 
without them—and Mr. Lloyd George is known to have consented 
at Paris to a division of the district ; thirdly, that though the 
Council may probably be fairly accused of blundering, it cannot 
fairly be accused of glaring injustice ; and, lastly, that whatever 
may be the ultimate fate of this unhappy region, with its 
inextricable mixture of now hostile races—and much may happen 
in 15 years—it would be criminal for an outsider to take any 
step likely to urge either country to resort to force in violation 
of its treaty engagements.—Yours, etc., CALCULATOR. 

October 24th. 

[“ Intensity of conviction” may not be a “ guarantee of 
sound, still less of impartial, judgment”; but it is a very 
sound, and an essential, criterion by which to judge prospects of 
political stability, and we would suggest that statesmanship 
which does not take it into account is not statesmanship. That 
is really the whole point. The results of any plebiscite are no 
more than an indication of certain minor factors which must 
be taken into account in a wise decision. In the case of the 
Aaland Islands, the League appears to have recognised this, 
but in the case of Upper Silesia it has behaved as if it were merely 
a body of mathematical * calculators.”—Eb. N.S.] 


MODERN SUN-WORSHIP 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTeEsMAN. 

Sir,—In calling attention to the knowledge recently gained 
of the therapeutic value of sunlight, Lens’ articles have been 
of very great interest, and it is to be hoped that at last a beginning 
will be made in this country to put that knowledge to practical 
use. But it is discouraging to reflect that the united forces 
of law, sentiment, and convention, to say nothing of the vigilance 
of innumerable amateur moralists of the type of Councillor 
Clark, would seem to make it impossible to adopt the most obvious 
mode of practising heliotherapy except in the case of, perhaps, 
one person in a thousand who happens to enjoy very special 
opportunities. It is therefore to be regretted that Lens, after 
having done so much to rouse his readers’ enthusiasm, should, 
at the end of it all, seem to have no practical suggestion to 
offer. 


I should like, therefore, to be allowed to call attention to 


the manner and extent in which “* Sun Worship ” is being carried 
on in Germany, especially as the prudish reticence of the English 
Press seems purposely to avoid any allusion to it. 


To quote a typical example : I found this summer at Motzen- 
miihle, twenty-five miles south of Berlin, what might be 
described as a summer colony of Sun Worshippers in a delightful 
enclosure amid the pine woods surrounding a little lake. Here 
a happy company of men, women, and children basked and 
played unrestrainedly through the long summer days in the 
beneficent radiance of the “ Day Spring from on High” in a 
condition of Edenic simplicity, and, to the best of the writer's 
observation, Edenic innocence. 

The respect which English people feel they ought to pay the 
conventions of superficia) morality is, perhaps, too deeply 
inrooted for any similar haven of refuge for vexed minds and 
etiolated bodies to be found (or instituted ?) in this country. 
If that is indeed so, then to enjoy the many benefits that may 
be derived from an occasional escape from the over-rigid con- 
ventions and inhibitions in which we have contrived to entangle 
ourselves, we must go elsewhere, and I write this because there 
must be some among your readers who would be glad to have 
definite information of the nature and existence of such 
possibilities. 

I had also hoped that Lens would not have thought that he 
was in any way going beyond his proper province in hinting 
that the light of the sun, considered as a therapeutic agent, 
has a symbolical as well as a physical aspect, and has therefore 
not only medical but also moral and psychical possibilities 
of application to which we in this country might well give serious 
thought.—Yours, etc., x. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—It is a pleasure, since one has ministered to his enjoy- 
ment, to be read by Mr. Temperley—even if one is misread. 
But I cannot allow him to ply the ferule upon a critic because 
“*two out of his three columns have nothing to do with the 
History of the Peace Conference, Volumes IV. and V.” An 
essayist upon the academic contribution to peacemaking, must 
be permitted to allot space to his various topics without the 
assistance of one of them, and I was not previously aware that, 
in contributing to your columns, I was submitting an essay upon 
a prescribed subject (and on one side of the paper only). 

I am equally baffled by his complaint that I have been mis- 
leading in criticising Volumes IV. and V. by the light of two 
quotations from Volume I., since I had thought it only fair to 
state the objects of the work in the exact terms of its Preface 
and Editorial Foreword before proceeding, with due humility, 
to the argument that those objects were not worth attaining. 

His last grievance is that I have defamed the published views 
of his contributors by describing them as official and uncritical. 
My opinion would have been confirmed if I had collated, before 
expressing it, the instances of their independence, which he 
quotes. A mild insinuation that the words of the Peace Treaties 
were not literally inspired does not, in my view, amount to 
criticism.—Yours, etc., Paitie GUEDALLA. 

October 24th. 


THE FARMER AND THE COMBINES 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMan, 

Sir,—Your correspondent, S. L. B., writing in your issue of 
the 22nd inst., under the above heading, puts a strong case for 
the farmer, but he has ignored certain economic factors which, 
in themselves, are an answer to the charge of profiteering on the 
part of the so-called combines. 

I hold no brief for milk salesmen, dealers in artificial manures 
or butchers—they are well able to defend themselves. I can 
only state one or two facts from the millers’ point of view. Should 
S. L. B. care to analyse the accounts published by the large 
milling concerns he would find that the amount paid for wages 
during 1920, and up to the present time, is from three to four 
times more than was paid in 1918. He will also notice that the 
amount paid away in interest and dividends shows but little 
alteration, and so, if he pursues his enquiries further, he will 
find that the difference between the cost of the grain sold by the 
farmer to the miller and the cost of residual products bought by 
him from the miller is distributed through many channels among 
the pockets of the working classes. 

For an explanation of the difference between the price last 
September of Canadian wheat at 75s. per quarter of 480 Ibs., and 
English wheat at 55s. per quarter of 504 Ibs., one must begin with 
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the consumer. He asks for a white, upstanding loaf of fine, open 
texture, and to meet his wishes the baker uses what he calls a 
“strong” flour. English wheat will not produce a flour which, 
by itself, contains sufficient gluten of the right quality to absorb 
the moisture required to give “ strength” ; but Canadian wheat, 
especially that grown in Manitoba, has the necessary properties, 
and is in demand by millers for grinding to mix with other flour, 
and so produce the flour having the whiteness and strength to 
meet with public approval. 

In September, Manitoba wheat was held up by speculators, 
and the price was forced up, and at the same time English farmers, 
anxious to turn their wheat into cash, flooded the market with 
grain of excellent quality, but in quantities much in excess of 
requirements. The price, of course, fell. 

If the general public would realise that bread made from 
English wheat has a flavour much superior to the mixed loaf, and 
would accept its creamy colour and squat appearance, and then 
eat no other, we should see a great deal more of our land under 
wheat and the markets more favourable to growers. 

The abnormal lack of rain in Europe this year has caused an 
unprecedented demand for milling offals in substitution for 

natural fodder, of which supplies are very short. The laws of 
supply and demand have reacted in this case, too, against the 
farmer, the demand being largely in excess of supplies. 

The farmer, like everyone else just now, is suffering from the 
general displacement of the world’s industries, and until an 
economic balance is found between the rewards of labour and of 
capital, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, and even 
the farmer himself, are all open to the accusing finger of S. L. B. 
and his cry of “* Profiteer.”"—Yours, etc., x. G. T. 


THE SONS OF COLUMELLA 

To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In reply to my enquiry Mr. V. Scholderer asserts that 
a knowledge of Columella and Virgil (!) would quite naturally, 
figure in a gentlewoman’s education at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but he gives no indication of the grounds on 
which this opinion is based. His own knowledge of this “ not so 
very obscure” author is evidently slight. The reference to 
Columella’s many occupations is not, as Mr. Scholderer alleges, 
founded on the many topics dealt with in his treatise, but on 
the many qualifications he postulates (in Book I.) for owners 
who would successfully undertake the direction of a big estate.— 
Yours, etc., Epw. R. PEase. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srmr,—I do not think that the query concerning Columella 
and Jane Austen was quite satisfactorily answered last week. 
There is no reference to Columella’s sons, as Mr. Scholderer 
indicates, and the “ pursuits, employments, professions and 
trades’ belong to that author, because he mentions them. 
But surely the reference is not to the multifarious sides of agri- 
culture with which he deals at length, but to his outburst at 
the beginning of his work, which has for him an unusual live- 
liness. 

In Book I., chapter 1, he complains that res rustica alone, 
which is sister to wisdom, lacks pupils and masters. He goes 
on to speak of “ schools of professors of Rhetoric, . . .of Geometry, 
and of Music; or which is more to be wondered at, academies 
for the most contemptible vices, for delicately dressing and 
seasoning of victuals, for contriving and making up dainty 
and costly dishes . . . and I have also seen head-dressers and 
hair-trimmers. . . .” 

Later in the same chapter he disparages the murderous pro- 
fession of soldiering, usury, and “ that canine study and employ- 
ment, as the antients called it, of snarling, and barking at, 
and slanderously accusing every man of the greatest substance ; 
and that open robbery of pleading against the innocent, and 
for the guilty . . . or should I reckon more honest and honourable, 
the most deceitful lying, and beggarly hawking of a mercenary 
levee-hunter, who is constantly flying about from the threshold 
of one great man in power to another, and guessing, by the 
respect of others, whether his patron is awake or not ? ” 

He concludes his diatribe with the remark that “ there is still 
remaining . . . one way of increasing one’s substance, worthy 
of a freeman, and a gentleman ; which arises from Husbandry.” 

I quote from the anonymous English translation of 1745. 
It should not be forgotten that Jane Austen’s father was an 
Oxford don and took pupils. Hence comes, I imagine, a distinct 
tinge of Latin in the novels, a point I have examined elsewhere.— 
Yours, ete., VERNON RENDALL. 





Miscellany 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE 


EARTBREAK HOUSE is one of the most interesting 
of Mr. Shaw’s plays, just as it is undoubtedly the 
queerest and subtlest of them, and perhaps (so 

far as the phrasing of the dialogue is concerned) even his 
best-written play. It has, however, defects which might 
confuse any audience, and, what is worse, it contains 
incongruities glaring enough to offer some excuse even for 
contempt, from such as are either too inobservant, too 
unemotional or too prejudiced against Mr. Shaw himself, 
to perceive the acute profundity of his criticism of modern 
society or the noble desperation which inspired the play. 

Mr. Shaw’s indifference to Art, or that side of it which 
deals with methods and form, has recoiled on his own head 
before, but never with such annib‘lating effect. He will 
merge the artist in the prophet, and the result is that as 
a prophet he does not get the hearing he deserves. Look 
at the Press criticisms of this play! They have been dis- 
graceful, but it is not to be wondered at. Probably every 
night there are ten or twelve people in the Court Theatre 
who, with a blue pencil and a pair of scissors, could turn 
Mr. Shaw’s play into a masterpiece. Why, why, has he 
not respect for his own work ? He has for his own mind, his 
own soul, and his “ function,’’ but for each play as he writes 
it, he has as little as the most frivolous author who trims a 
story to catch the wind of favour. 

Some years ago the Stage Society performed two plays 
of Tchekov; The Cherry Orchard and Uncle Vanya. (They 
are going to repeat Uncle Vanya soon.) Of Uncle Vanya I 
wrote in 1914, just before the war: “‘The current of the 
days is slow here, the air the characters breathe is sultry 
with undischarged energy, and broken only by unrefreshing 
nerve storms ; it is an atmosphere of sighs and yawns and 
self-reproaches, vodka, endless tea and endless discussion. 
But we have no right to label this atmosphere * Russian’ 
and to regard it with complacent curiosity. Have you 
not felt that fog in your throat on English lawns, in English 
houses? Indeed, the main point of difference between this 
spellbound cultivated Russian society and the English 
variety is not in our favour. If Tchekov’s intellectuals 
are half dead, the other half of them is very much and 
painfully alive. .They suffer more consciously, there is 
intensity in their lassitude ; at least they torture themselves 
and each other, by displaying each his own bankruptcy.” 
Now Mr. Shaw, too, was apparently struck by this resembl- 
ance, and he proceeded to write a Tchekov play about English 
society. The result was a very remarkable one—Heartbreak 
House. Of course, his subject-matter was slightly different, 
English people are not like Russian people, but the great 
difference between such a play as Uncle Vanya and Heart- 
break House is due to the temperament of the author. Mr. 
Shaw does not know what heartbreak is. He conceives 
it as a sudden disillusionment (vide his heroine), cauterising 
like a flash of lightning; as a sharp pain, but not as a 
maiming misery. Com with the vital and restless 
inmates of Heartbreak House Tchekov’s characters are like 
dying flies in a penge He presents his play as an import- 
ant diagnosis of real conditions, yet he allows his high spirits 
continually to turn it into farce, so that hardly one person 
in a hundred sees its relations to reality. But how excellent 
some scenes are, the opening of Act Ill. for example. 


‘ LADY UTTERWORD. What a lovely night! 
‘or us. 


It seems made 


HECTOR. The night takes no interest in us. What are we to 
the night ? eat dealin diode the deck chair). 

ELLIE. (Dreamily, 1 inst the Captain). Its beauty 
soaks into my nerves. t there is peace for the old and 
hope for the young. 

HECTOR. Is that remark your own ? 

ELLIE. No. Only the last thing the Captain said before he 
went to sleep. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. 

HECTOR. Randall is. 
probably. 


in the’nig 


I'm not 


Also Mr. Mazzini Dunn. Mangan, too, 
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MANGAN. No. 

HECTOR. Oh, you are there. I thought Hesione would have 
sent you to bed by this time. , 

MRS. HUSHABYE (coming to the back of the garden seat, into 
the light, with Mangan). 1 think I shall. He keeps telling me he 
has a presentiment that he is going to die. I never met a man 
so greedy for sympathy. 

MANGAN (plaintively). But I have a presentiment. I really 
have. And you wouldn’t listen. 

MRS. HUSHABYE. I was listening for something else. There 
was a sort of splendid drumming in the sky. Did none of you hear 
it ? It came from a distance and then died away. 

MANGAN. I tell you it was a train. 

MRS. HUSHABYE. And IJ tell you, Alf, there is no train at 


this hour. The last is nine forty-five. 

MANGAN. But a goods train. 

MRS. HUSHABYE. Not on our little line. They tack a truck 
on the passenger train. What can it have been, Hector ? 

HECTOR. Heaven's threatening growl of disgust at us useless 
futile creatures. (Fiercely) I tell you, one of two things must 
happen. Either out of that darkness some new creation will come 
to supplant us as we have supplanted the animals, or the heavens 
will fall in thunder and destroy us. 

LADY UTTERWORD (in a cool instructive manner, wallowing 
comfortably in her hammock). We have not supplanted the animals, 
Hector. Why do you ask heaven to destroy this house, which 
could be made quite comfortable if Hesione had any notion of how 
to live ? Don’t you know what is wrong with it ? 

HECTOR. We are wrong with it. There is no sense in us. 
We are useless, dangerous, and ought to be abolished. 


This last remark of the vain, romancing, but (so we are 
given to understand) really gallant-spirited Hector annoys 
Lady Utterword, who maintains that what is wrong with 
“the house ” is merely the absence of horses. ‘* There are 
only two classes in good society in England: the equestrian 
classes and the neurotic classes. It isn’t mere convention : 
everybody can see that the people who hunt are the right 
people, and the people who don’t are the wrong ones.” 
This rather impresses the old Captain. Presently the 
melancholy flutings of the love-sick Randall are heard 
proceeding from a bedroom window. They start discussing 
whether Ellie ought to marry Mangan for his money. 
Mangan is induced to disclose the fact that though he is a 
millionaire he really owns nothing, a statement which is at 
first scoffed at. Lady Utterword suggests he should go in 
for politics, whereupon he indignantly exclaims that he is 
the dictator of a great public department, and he goes on to 
expatiate upon his administerial achievements, which 
seem to consist in preventing other heads of departments 
getting the glory of winning the war. From that the con- 
versation passes to government. Lady Utterword thinks 
that the sooner the ridiculous shams of democracy are 
got rid of the better. If only we could be governed by 
Hector (her husband) who, given a free hand and a plentiful 
supply of bamboo, would bring the British native to his 
senses. On this, the old Captain flashes out that any fool 
can govern with a stick in his hand, and that it is not God’s 
way: “The man is a numskull.” Ellie thinks her mild 
idealistic father would govern very well if only people would 
not cheat him and despise him because he is good, at which 
Mangan snorts with scorn. Mrs. Hushabye says to Mangan : 
“It matters very little who governs the country so long as 
we govern you.” “Who is we, pray?” “The devil’s 
granddaughters, dear. The lovely women.” This makes 
the handsome Hector, who makes love mechanically one 
moment and regrets it the next, leap from his chair with 
balled fists ; and then Ellie makes her little speech which is 
the key to the piece. She is a young girl whom Hector 
has bewitched, Othello-like, by his stories and glorious 
deportment. Her first shock was her discovery on coming 
to this house that her hero, ‘‘ Marcus Darnley,” was really 
Hector Hushabye, her friend Hesione’s husband. ‘ There 
seems to be nothing real in the world,” she exclaims now, 
“except my father and Shakespeare. Marcus’ tigers are 
false; Mr. Mangan’s millions are false; there is nothing 
really strong and true about Hesione but her beautiful black 
hair; and Lady Utterword’s is too pretty to be real. The 
one thing left me was the Captain’s seventh degree of con- 
centration, and that turns out to be ”—Captain Shotover, 


interrupting—“ Rum.” Lady Utterword deprecates the 
reference to her own hair; a good deal of it, she says, 
is genuine, but, of course, the colour is not 
natural. This is too much for Mangan, who has 
been tortured and bewildered by this atmosphere 
of candour. He starts taking off his coat, roaring: 
“* What shame is there in this house ? Let’s all strip naked.” 
“* How are we to have any self respect,” he whimpers, “ if 
we don’t keep it up that we are better than we really are ? ”’ 
He will go back to the city where he is respected and made 
much of. Then in the semi-darkness of the garden we 
hear a chorus of mocking good-byes, ‘‘ Good-bye, Alf, 
think of us sometimes. Think of Ellie’s youth. Think 
of Hesione’s eyes and hair!” “Think of the garden,” 
says the old man, “ in which you are not a dog barking to 
keep the truth out.” “* Think of Lady Utterword’s beauty ! 
Her good sense! Her style!” says Hector. “ Think, 
Mr. Mangan,” Lady Utterword adds, “‘ whether you can 
do any better for yourself elsewhere ?”” Mangan surrenders : 
he cannot leave this intellectual garden of Armide, for the 
attractions of Heartbreak House are by no means merely 
sensuous. When once you have tasted the delicious excite- 
ments of candour and free play of mind, all other society 
seems dull. 

I have described and quoted from ten minutes of this 
remarkable play to show how well Mr. Shaw has treated 
a group of people in the Tchekov manner. It is a long play, 
but a packed one. He has telescoped throughout masses of 
emotion and observation into a few lines of dialogue. The 
characters are creations from an overflow of generalised 
experience, not merely individuals with a marked charac- 
teristic or two. They are typical as well as individual. The 
old Captain (a violent mystic), Mrs. Hushabye, her worldly 
sister, Mazzini Dunn, the helpless idealist, are wonderfully 
drawn. Ellie Dunn, the young creature who is plunged into 
this roofless home, open to the speculation of the stars and 
all the winds of opinion, and learns there in an afternoon 
more about life than she might have picked up in ten years, 
and whose reactions enable us to diagnose its atmosphere, 
is a very inferior creation ; so are Boss Mangan and Hector. 
In the case of Ellie, Mr. Shaw’s sentimentality has run away 
with him, and in the case of the two latter characters his 
high spirits. In spite of the masterly concision of some of 
the dialogue, the play is too long. In spite of the fact that 
Mr. Shaw found he had more to hint at and define than he 
could manage, he has loaded his play with foolery which is 
not only unnecessary, but fatal to securing the effects he 
wants to make. He introduces a comic mesmeric scene 
and a spoof burglar, who turns out to be an ex-pirate known 
to the Captain and also the runaway husband of the house- 
keeper. s he expect (I cannot help writing as though I 
were shouting at him) us to be amused by that tomfoolery ? 
Or if we are, that we can then maintain the mood necessary 
to feel the tragi-comedy of these fine people (for each 
in his or her way, except Mangan, have unin in them), 
whose disease is not due to the absence of horse-exercise, 
but to the absence of a clear aim in life and a sense of pro- 
— ? Everything in them has consequently run, as in 

chekov’s plays, to talk. Mr. Shaw is gloriously an artist 
in his sense of the importance of ideas, and in his sense of a 
subject, but he is without any artistic sense for unity of 
effect. It seems he does not care about it. He sows 
thistles for donkeys in his flower beds, and then wonders 
at the donkeys for munching them and trampling on the 
flowers. His high spirits are a wonderful gift, but they 
master and distract him, and they have seriously damaged 
this play. 

ies ses the point of making Mangan and the burglar 
perish in the air raid? A bit of symbolism? It was a 
stupid one. A bit of fun? It was not funny, and made 
the closing words unreal. The production was not satis- 
factory ; the conversational pitch was too often broken 
by shouting. It was vital that these og who were 
fantastic but real, should behave, superficially, as conven- 
tionally as possible. No restraint, however, was put upon 
them. Mr. Brember Wills’s Captain Shotover was admirable, 
also Miss Edith Evans’ Lady Utterword. 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Music 
WHAT IS MUSIC? 


R. ADRIAN BOULLT is conducting the British 

M Symphony Orchestra in a series of Symphony 

concerts on alternate Sunday afternoons at 

the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, and 

there was a large and enthusiastic audience at the first 

concert on the 15th inst. Mr. Boult prefaced each of 

the compositions played with a short address, chiefly 

explanatory of the structure of the work, and on the 

programmes was printed a diagram illustrating musical 

form as a sort of bridge made of musical themes 

which, ascending on the one side, you crossed by the 

central span, coming safely to earth again on the 
other side. 

Mr. Boult’s remarks were admirable, but I think his 
bridge illustration rather difficult and liable to make the 
audience listen in the wrong way to the music they are 
hearing. Nothing is gained by a listener worrying 
himself as to whereabouts in the passage of the bridge he 
is at any given moment ; yet that, with this illustration 
before him, is exactly what he is going to do, and while 
he is doing it he is missing everything that makes the 
music a work of art and not a logical exercise—assuming 
that it is a work of art. A less distracting illustration 
of what a composer is doing in every musical composition 
would be to say that he was trying to push open a very 
stiff, swing door. First he puts forth a tentative effort— 
a theme or only a gesticulatory figure. The door 
remains closed. He tries another theme. The door 
is still closed. He puts a little more energy into the 
first theme and gesticulates and mops his brow. No 
good, the door still bars the way. ow he takes his 
other hand out of his pocket, pushes with both hands 
(combines the two themes), heaves his back and gradu- 
ally concentrates all the energy he possesses in one last 
mighty effort, and he is through. He picks himself up 
on the other side, knocks the dust off, and puts his hands 
back in his pockets (the coda). I think this a better 
illustration because it makes the listener worry less as 
to exactly whereabouts he is in the composition, and of 
all the ways of listening to music the purely intellectual 
way is to my mind the least fruitful. 

What, after all, is music ? Like all art, it is, according 
to Benedetto Croce, pure vision or intuition; and 
Croce proceeds to explain what he means when he says 
art is intuition, by explaining what that definition 
necessarily excludes. First of all, it excludes art 
from all that is a physical fact, for physical facts or 
phenomena have no reality, being a mere “ construction 
of our intellect for the purposes of science,”’ whereas art 
is “supremely real.” Further, he shows that it is 
possible to construct art physically, but that it then 
ceases to be art, as for example, when “ turning from the 
sense of a poem and ceasing to enjoy it we set ourselves 
to count the words of which the poem is composed, 
and to divide them into syllables and letters ’—a 
performance, he says, “‘ most useless for the contem- 
plator and student of art to whom it is neither useful 
nor licit to allow himself to be distracted from his proper 
object.” But this, I maintain, is what Mr. Boult, in 
his bridge diagram is doing: he is distracting the 
attention of his audience from the proper object. But 
how, you will ask, is he to attract the audience’s attention 
to the ssa object ? Only, I answer, in the case of 
music, by getting his audience into a hall and playing 
the music. The ideal prefatory address would ‘be : 

Now listen to this, listen hard!” I don’t believe in 
any playing over of themes beforehand. Hear the 
work as a whole first, and pick out the detail afterwards— 
that is the order in which to go! It is fatal to show 
people a bit here and a bit there and then say look out 
for those bits and see what is done with them. Nothing 


is done with them, if the composer is a real artist and not 
a musical mechanic. 

To imagine that one should listen to music as though 
one were solving a puzzle shows a complete misunder- 
standing of the nature of art. There is no way of making 
people understand music except by giving them plenty 
of it and trying to get them to listen. I would say to an 
audience: ‘“‘Something very wonderful is going to 
happen, but you may not be aware of it. It may 
occur and you will never suspect that it has occurred, 
and yet it will have come and gone as the sun comes and 
goes across the grave of a dead man. If you do not 
want to be like that dead man who does not see the sun 
shining in the clearsky above him, listen hard and do not 
let anything distract your attention. Even if you listen 
hard you may not hear it, but you will never hear it 
unless you do listen, and no one can hear it for you and 
tell you of it.” I would leave it at that; for, indeed, 
there is nothing more to be done—esthetically. There 
is, of course, plenty to say historically, plenty of inter- 
esting information, plenty of intellectual conceptions 
and theories to be put forth. These have another 
interest and another value, but they must not be 
allowed to become a substitute for the real object. 


Croce, after stating his belief that art is intuition or 
vision, asks: ‘‘ What is the office of the pure image in 
the life of the spirit or how does the pure image come into 
existence ?”” By image he means not necessarily a 
single image but a nexus of images, which become i 
by virtue of the unifying imagination which is the 
creator of the image. He is very clear on this productive 
power of the imagination as distinct from the operation 
of ‘‘fancy,” which is not an artistic faculty at all, but 
a mechanically cutting-up, combining, and amassing 
faculty, “adapted to external combinations, and not 
to the generation of organism and life,” but he does not 
entirely answer the question he propounds, which is 
not surprising. What is surprising is his conclusion 
that by describing a work as either classic or romantic 
we are, by that very fact, declaring it an imperfect work 
of art. The supreme work of art is neither classic nor 
romantic, it is neither feeling nor representation, but 
“a vigorous feeling which has become all most brilliant 
representation.”” Note he says “all most,” not 
“almost’’! Personally I feel a catch here. I feel that 
the perfect work of art has hardly existed, that all 
art is either a bit too “ classic ’’ or a bit too “ romantic.” 
But let us grant that Mozart’s C minor pianoforte 
Concerto—surely the most perfect work in music— 
has intense feeling that has all become most brilliant 
representation or image. I would say this much, that 
if there were an omnipotent God and he were a musician, 
he could not make that work more perfect; but could 
he not write a greater work? Croce says no, but I 
feel the answer must be yes. I do not believe that 
Mozart has got all feeling into that Concerto; he has 
got all the feeling he had there, but he had not all there 
was to have, or why do we feel that Beethoven, though 
a less perfect musician, was a greater man? Croce 
leads us to the conclusion that “what gives coherence 
and unity to the intuition is feeling,” that art is “ an 
aspiration enclosed in the circle of a representation ” ; 
the two become one. Yet we feel that Beethoven had 
more feeling than Mozart, and we can feel this in his 
imperfect art, i.e., in his romantic art as well as in the 
few works where he nearly ceased to be either romantic 
or classic, but approached Mozart, who sits alone where 
all distinctions vanish into perfection. But Croce says 
“a little piece of poetry is esthetically equal to a poem, 
a tiny little picture or sketch to an altar piece, a letter 
to a romance.” These propositions may be irrefutable, 
but, as he says, they are “‘ in want of some complement.” 
What his complement is I have not space to examine, 
but I do not find it satisfying. 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


CAME across rather a rare book on an open-air book- 

I stall the other day. It is entitled Certaine Learned 
and Elegant Workes of the Right Honorable Fulke, 

Lord Brooke, written in his Youth, and Familiar Exercise 
with Sir Philip Sidney, and it is printed by E. P. for Henry 
Seyle, and it is “‘ to be sold at the sign of the Tyger’s Head 
in St. Paule’s Church Yard, 1683.” I do not know what 
the value of it is, but I feel confident it was cheap at 4s. 6d. 


* * a 


Sir Fulke Greville was born in 1554; he was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Jesus College, Cambridge. He was con- 
sidered a well-travelled man, a man of the world and a 
philosopher; he was knighted in 1597 and made a peer 
in 1620, and he was murdered by an old servant in 1628. 
These poems (mostly of a didactic nature) and his two 
tragedies, Mustapha and Alaham, together with more than 
a hundred sonnets, were printed in 1638, but his life of Sir 
Philip Sidney not until 1652. Dr. Gosart collected all his 
works and published them in four volumes, also later extracts 
from them entitled The Friend of Philip Sidney. Brooke 
has a better title to be called a metaphysical poet than 
most who are so labelled, for thought and theory modified 
his sensibility, which was guided by his intellectual curiosity. 
He was distinctly unorthodox and influenced by Giordano 
Bruno. The priests’ chorus in Mustapha begins : 


Oh, wearisome condition of Humanity ! 

Borne under one Law, to another bound : 
Vainely begot, and yet forbidden vanity, 
Created sicke ; commanded to be sound : 


and ends: 


Yet when each of us, in his owne heart looks, 
He findes the God there, farre unlike his Books. 


This is daring doctrine for its date, and hardly less so because 
the priests pass as Mahommedans. The same spirit inspires 
the chorus which immediately precedes it, which opens 
grandly : 


Vast Superstition! Glorious stile of weakenesse ! 
Sprung from the deepe disquiet of Man’s passion, 
To desolation, and despair of Nature: 

Thy Texts bring Princes’ Titles into question : 
Thy Prophets set on worke the sword of Tyrants : 
They manacle sweet Truth with their distinctions : 
Let Virtue blood: teach Crueltie for God’s sake ; 
Fashioning one God, yet of him many fashions, 
Like many-headed Error, in their Passions. 


No: Thou childe of false miracles begotten ! 
False miracles, which are but ignorance of Cause, 
Lift up the hopes of thy abjected Prophets : 
Courage and Worth abjure thy painted Heavens. 
Sicknesse, thy blessings are; Miserie, thy triall ; 
Nothing, thy way into eternal being ; 

Death, to salvation, and the Grave to Heaven. 
So Blest be they, so Angel’d, so Eterniz’d, 

That tie their senses to thy senselesse glories, 
And die, to cloy the after-age with stories. 

Man should make much of Life, as Nature’s table, 
Wherein she writes the Cypher of her gloric. 
Forsake not Nature, nor misunderstand her : 

Her mysteries are read without Faith’s eye-sight : 
She speaketh in our flesh ; and from our Senses, 
Delivers down her wisdomes to our Reason. 

If any man would breake her lawes to kill, 
Nature doth, for defence, allow offences. 

She neither taught the Father to destroy : 

Nor promis’d any man, by dying, joy. 


Here is the clearest reflection of Lucretius to be found in 
English renaissance poetry. 


* 3 * 


The Learned and Elegant Works of Lord Brooke contain also 
some very curicus letters to 


ee 


an Honorable Lady ” who 





‘those who can exercise 


was unhappy in her marriage, her husband being faithless to 
her. What is she to do? At first it seems she must either 
*““ mend,” “ master” or “ please’ him. Her correspondent 
goes into these methods elaborately and rejects them all. 
To please him is hopeless, for ‘‘ to please him with yourself 
I think you must be sometimes short, sometimes long ; 
now faire, now browne, wanton, modest, and all at once. 
For they must take on many shapes that will please a man 
of many minds ; sense being there a judge ; motion, quiet ; 
and their felicity in such wandering desires, as only joy 
till they doe enjoy. So these two excellent mediators, 
Worth and Merit, can be no more to them than light is to 
blindnesse or musicke to the deafe. Nay, beauty itself 
which is the object of uncorrupted sense is nothing unto these 
sensual natures, who are so bewitched with this disease 
of Novelty.” 


What will he recommend ?_ We turn the pages with some 
interest. He begs leave to digress, and after the manner 
of his age he proceeds to do so with prodigious licence, 
treating the lady to a long and involved discourse upon the 
Nature of Man. He then considers the World, and having 
considered it and the Nature of Man (by this time one feels 
the lady must be getting impatient), he recommends to her 
““ moderate sweet humoures”’ and moderation of desires. 
“This moderation of desires being a faire, freer and surer 
way than the satisfying of them can bee.” . . . “* My counsell 
is therefore, madame, that you enrich yourself upon your 
own stocke; not looking outwardly but inwardly for the 
fruit of true Peace, whose roots are there.” And having 
delivered this piece of advice, which I can imagine inspiring 
the lady with a slight feeling of disappointment, he proceeds 
to digress again; this time on the subject of tyranny; 
and, having considered the reaction of noble minds towards 
“power ”’ and “ terror,” applying 
their examples to her own case, for she is a woman and a 
wife, he concludes, “ Therefore, Noble Lady, I cannot 
advise you either to complaine or mutiny against the 
stronger but rather as the vegetable things in the wisdom 
of Nature doe, to advise your Ladiship to doe ; which is to 
draw all your sap, in this winter of thoughts, downe to the 
root, and be content to want leaves till the sweet Spring 
of time or occasion come to invite them up again.” He 
recommends “ amongst all storms a calmed and calming 
‘mens adepta.’”» Her husband may deal hardly with 
herself or with her children or he may separate. With 
regard to the first she is to reflect that if she loses her 
estate she has already lost her husband’s love, which is 
something more precious. He points out that selfish men 
rarely disinherit their children, and adds that she need 
not fear divorce, because she “‘ may bee assured it is im- 
possible for his hollow and waving mind to goe over the 
shame and opposition of the world.” ‘ Therefore, Noble 
Lady,” he concludes, “ proceed constantly to your end ; 
beare and deal with these weakenesses of your Husband's ; 
not with hate of yourself or of him, but as Mothers doe 
with the wantonnesse of children.” 


* * * 


It is worth noting that this daring philosopher, when he 
comes to advise on morals, drops into a vein of fervent, 
pious exhortation and mysticism. Landor wrote an Imagin- 
ary Conversation between him and Sir Philip Sidney. On 
Brooke’s monument at Warwick, written by himself, we 
read that he was servant of Queen Elizabeth, counsellor of 
King James, and friend of Sir Philip Sidney, upon whose 
friendship he had the virtue and good sense to found his 
chief distinction. The family is, of course, extant; 4 
member of it was created Earl of Warwick by George II. 
for services as Lord of the Bedchamber. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A NOVEL FOR ALL WHO LIKE THRILLING 
ROMANCE. 


THE LA CHANCE 
MINE MYSTERY 


By S. CARLETON. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A very exhilarating story of adventure in wild 
places, involving plots, murders, attacks by 
wolves, and the search for gold. A real ad- 








venture story. 





THE IMPORTANT NOVEL OF THE SEASON: 








THE 
NARROW HOUSE 


By EVELYN SCOTT. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
** As if the fierce vision of Zola had been added to the 
Richardson. A 








ESROSRGEE 


descriptive patience of Miss Dorothy 

remarkable novel.’’—Observer. 

**She has ames ¢ the lid off an ordinary middle-class 
house, and one has no power to reject her ouppesent resentation 
of what is inside it. It is seen with such a biting pene- 
tration beneath the surface obvious actualities, that 
one shudders—but accepts her truth. A triumphant 
achievement.’""—Time and Tide. 














The Economics of Everyday Life. 
A First Book of Economic Study. By Sir HENRY PENSON, 
M.A., Lecturer in Modern History amd Economics at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. Part Il. Large crown 8vo. 4s net. 
The first part of this work was devoted to the consideration of effort, 
exchange, and income, Part II shows how the income thus obtained is 
applied to the satisfaction of human wants. 
“The present volume clearly marks Mr. Penson as possessing great 
capacity as a teacher. He chooses wisely not only his terms, but the 
subjects of which he treats. Omitting nothing that is essential, he has 








A NOVEL FOR THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 


CHARACTER DRAWING. 


THE DEBT 


By G. P. ROBINSON. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Aremarkable “first novel,”’ telling of the friendship of three men 
and their effect upon one another at Harrow, Oxford, and afterwards. 


THE “ REAL THING” IN CRICKET STORIES. 


THAT TEST MATCH 


By SIR HOME GORDON, Bart. Large cr. 8vo. 6s.net. 
This story traces the career of a cricketer from school days, 

at Eton and Cambridge, in a County Team, on Tour in the West 

Indies and in Australia, and finally in a Test Match at Lord's. 











avoided thorny and difficult subjects likely to confuse the beginner. 
His definitions, too, are both concise and complete.””"— Nature on Part I. 


Delegated Legislation. Three Lectures by 
CECIL J. CARR, LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

The first of these lectures shows how much our laws as nowadays made 
by Parliament depend for their understanding and their working upon 
laws to be subsequently made by somebody else ; the second explains how 
administrative convenience and national necessity have brought this 
situation about; and the third deals with the form and publication of 
Statutory Rules and Orders, etc. 


The New Shakespeare. Edited by sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER WILSON. The 
Third Volume, The Merry Wives of Windsor, is now 





THE FINEST BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH 


a Record of with 

p Scott's —, Expedition 
the Nature Life of the Antarctic. 

By HERBERT C. PONTING. 
Large demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


Ponting lectured and exhibited his films and slides— 
the Peating Pictures "before y hy , it was recog- 


nized was ong the finest livin: pe phers. 
ak Yhis pb pe feciuded 175very remark. 








of 
pI birds wooing, , eating, 
thels Young: It may 


THE GREAT 
WHITE SOUTH 


is 
THE FINEST BOOK OF 
THE SEASON. 
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A BOOK FOR ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 


VIOLIN PLAYING AS I 
TEACH IT 


By LEOPOLD AUER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Leopold Auer, teacher of Mischa Elman, Kathioen Parlow, 
Brown, Max Rosen, and a host of others, is the 
os living teacher of the violin. Here he explains 
methods and principles. 
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A BOOK FOR THEOSOPHISTS AND OTHERS. 


THE PROCESS OF 
MAN’S BECOMING 


By ‘‘ QUAESTOR VITAE.” 
With an Introduction by David Gow (Editor 
of “Light ’’). Large cr. 8vo. 8s. net. 


This work the meaning and purpose of human 
life, as -t. yA a series ‘a communications from 
Spirits whe helped in the Creation of the Wente 











3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


an 





D MILLER, M.A. (Oxon). With 7 plates, 2 illustrations in 


= ] the articles have been revised and brought up to date by the light of 
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ready. Cloth, 8s net. Leather, ros 6d net. 

“ The edition is a real contribution to scholarship. It is avoyage in the 
spirit of the Elizabethans over seas not yet clearly charted; and solid 
land is in sight on the horizon—a new settlement of the text of Shake- 
speare.”"—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Matthew Prior. a Study of his Public Career and 
Correspondence. By L. G. WICKHAM LEGG, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. With a frontispiece. Demy 
8vo. 22s 6d net. 

As a writer of light verse, Prior stands second to none in the Augustan 
age of E h Literature, but it is only recently that attention has been 
drawn to him as a writer of prose of unusual excellence ; the discoveries 
made by Mr Waller at Longleat and the corr correspondence printed in the 
reports of the Historical MSS. Commission and elsewhere havin ving brought 

is aspect of Prior into greater prominence. From these material 
hitherto unpublished it is now possible to reconstruct in detail and to 
estimate the value of the work done by Prior in the diplomatic service. 


Essays on the Latin Orient. sy wi.11AM 


the text, and a map. Royal 8vo. 40s net. 
This volume consists of articles and monographs upon the Latin Orient 
and Balkan History, published between 1897 and present year. All 


recent research in a field of history which is no longer neglected in either 
the Near East or Western Europe. 


Epilegomena to the Study of Greek 


Religion. sy JANE ELLEN HARRISON, Hon. D. Litt. 
(Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Fellow and Lecturer of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 3s 6d net. 

atinued studies in early Greet ane Harrison s' sums up the results of her long- 
continued studies in early Greek — and in the last she applies 
those results to the of to-day. It is written in the 

ucid and charming : style of all all her works. There is no doubt as to the 

wom value of the researches here summarized.’”’"—The Manchester 
Guardsan 


Mithraism and Christianity. A study in 
Comparative Religion. By L. PATTERSON, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vice-Principal of Chichester Theological 
College. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

* We desire to recommend this little book to the notice of students who 
desire to acquaint themselves with the elements of Mithraism. The 
author has evidently gone carefully into most of what has been written 
on this subject, whether controversial or scientific, and = before us 
succinctly pretty well all that is known of the cult of Mithra, . . . a careful 
piece of work."’—Notes and Queries. 
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ESSAYS IN FOOLSCAP 


The Sunny Side. By A. A. Mine. Methuen. 6s. 
Urbanities. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Reginald and Reginald in Russia. By Saxi. Methuen. 6s. 
Light Articles. 7 only. By A. P. Herperr. Methuen. 5s. 


Some friends interested in literature were once discussing 
A. A.M. They were playing that unproductive game—un- 
productive that is, in the case of really original authors—of trying 
to discover what influences had gone to form his special variety 
of light, irresponsible humour. One insisted that Thackeray 
was his master, the early inconsequent Thackeray of Punch ; 
another that he derived from Lamb by way of Lewis Carroll ; 
another that the Wilde of The Importance of Being Earnest was the 
chief influence. No one was sharp enough then to remember 
Saki. No humorists could, in essence, be more unlike than 
A. A. M. and Saki; yet in looking at his latest book and com- 
paring it with Saki’s earliest, it is evident that in the 
peculiar range of their irresponsibility there is a resemblance 
between the two. Most irresponsible authors are severely limited 
in range. They are as stiff and severe as the rest of us when the 
limit is reached: this one will not joke about cricket, another 
holds calceolarias sacred, a third finds his eyes swimming with 
tears if the Highlands and the Stuarts are mentioned. Saki 
and A. A. M. are almost unlimited in the range of their humour. 
Yet in the likeness there is a very distinct difference. Saki’s 
irresponsibility is based finally on scepticism and irreverence. In 
the war, it is true, he found a subject on which he was reverent, or 
at any rate fierce ; but generally there is a bitterness at the back 
of his blithest jests. Mr. Milne’s humour is based on a funda- 
mental reverence. He is one of the humorists who likes 
things. He likes almost anything—cricket, bathing, ragging, 
salmon mayonnaise, golf, birds—everything except war. He has 
an unswerving good temper, a readiness to smile, which must disarm 
all but the most hardened lover of routine. During the more 
trying moments of life and wasted time in a Government office 
one temporary civil servant used to restore his spirits—no, not 
by reading A. A. M., nothing so destructive of discipline—but by 
thinking how funny A. A. M. would find it, how he would enjoy 
the sheer banality of it, and roll himself up in red tape with the 
abandon of an active and acutely malicious kitten. Half the 
secret of Mr. Milne’s popularity is due to the way in which, quite 
unconsciously, he flatters his readers. He lets you into jokes 
which no one else would dare publish—the kind of foolish, 
incoherent, idiotic jests that privately—if you have the luck to 
think of one a year—always seem to you much funnier than 
the more orthodox, eleven-by-fifteen jokes of the professional. 
Jokes that you have giggled at in your bathroom, and hastily 
suppressed in stout, comfort-loving clubs, are taken by the hand in 
the book and introduced quite fearlessly by Mr. Milne. ‘“* No 
doubt,” A. A. M. says, “ Darsey is not dressed like the other 
children—yes, I know there is a button off somewhere, but look 
how lissom he is!” And Darsey dances for you. Take, for 
instance, one of the funniest in this new collection—a collection 
where once more, and for the last time, the Rabbits gambol. It is 
about an ornithologist. The very word almost compels respect. 
The zeal for information, the reverent awe with which the best of 
us greet unnecessary knowledge, would make most of us take 
an ornithologist seriously: but not so A. A. M. He has been 
in the country, and he has wickedly been pretending to know 
which bird makes what noise. He has heard a chiff-chaff, and 
not knowing it from a peacock—except by its colour and shape— 
proclaims to his hostess that it is a Blackman’s Warbler. An 
authority on birds joins the party. He calls the bird a chiff-chaff, 
and A. A. M. is in danger of losing his reputation, but he bluffs, 
rightly very pleased with the name of his bird. 


* Are they much alike ?”” my hostess asked me, much impressed. 
“Very much. Blackman’s Warbler is often mistaken for the 
chiff-chaff, even by so-called experts”—and I turned to the 
Authority and added, “ Have another sandwich, won’t you ? ”— 
“ particularly so, of course, during the breeding season. It is true 
that the eggs are more speckled, but—” “ Bless my soul,” said the 
Authority, but it was easy to see that he was shaken, “I should 
think I know a chiff-chaff when I hear one.” ‘“ Ah, but do you 
know a Blackman’s Warbler ?”’ One doesn’t often hear them in this 
country. Now, in Algiers—” 

The bird said “ Chiff-chaff” again with an almost indecent 
plainness of speech. 

“There you are!” I said triumphantly. “ Listen,” and I held 
up afinger. ‘You notice the difference ? Obviously a Blackman’s 
Warbler.” 


Perhaps it is his courage, and the courage of his characters, 
which really make Mr. Milne so lovable a humorist. One cannot 


help liking people who take such chances, conversational or 
otherwise, as do the Rabbits and Mr. Milne’s other folk. We live 
in an age which has got very subservient to autho-ity, very willing 
to be dragooned and taught ; and his gay, irresponsible refusal to 
be brow-beaten, his determination to know better even if he 
knows wrong, is very comforting to that unregenerate part in us 
which will not quite be silenced, though subdued. 

Saki, too, had something of the rebel in him, though these two 
early books, now for the first time printed together, contain 
his less competent work. The influence of Wilde is very evident, 
and though there are a few sentences which have Saki’s own 
inimitable touch—“ a frock that is made at home and repented 
at leisure” ; “‘ she was a good cook as cooks go, and as cooks go 
she went ”—the intellectual background of these sketches is too 
slight for the collection to rank with those later ones which are, 
in their way, quite unparalleled. Mr. Lucas’ new book will 
make a charming Christmas present for those who enjoyed 
Specially Selected last year. Here again we have that very good 
combination of Mr. Lucas and Mr. Stampa, whose talent is given 
much greater scope than it usually has in his comic drawings 
for Punch. The essays and sketches are not perhaps quite so 
good as those in last year’s book, but we welcome the glorious 
little story—Clicquot Well Won—which is one of the best things 
Mr. Lucas has written; and we recognize with respect the 
dreadful verisimilitude of Those Thirty Minutes. It ought to be 
read aloud by people who see others off at railway stations. 

Mr. Herbert’s book contains one of the funniest things which 
has ever been written. He has a peculiar talent for sober-faced 
humour. He is, as it were, a literary Grock. He tries so hard 
to do the right thing, to draw correctly, to write good modern 
poetry, to compose sound comic verse; for all his efforts he 
demands our sympathetic understanding, not in any notorious 
way, but as man to man. At times it is true there is a note 
which reminds us more of that infuriating type of little boy, 
death to his instructors, who will go on suggesting that one 
more explanation will make the matter clear. ‘This air of really 
desiring to learn, combined with the faint suspicion that he has 
no need to,make Mr. Herbert a most winning jester; and never 
has he been more attractive than in the paper A Criminal Type. 
No one who has ever handled a typewriter can read it without 


exploding. It is useless to quote from it: the printer would 


spend all his time in correcting the obvious errors. There is 
not a mistake made by the typewriter which is not illustrated. 
Almost equal to it is his article Wrong Numbers. The idea of 
it is simple. When Mr. Herbert is called up by someone wanting 
the Midland Railway, instead of saying drearily, ‘* Wrong 
number, I’m afraid,” he claims to be the Midland—and this 
kind of thing follows :— 


A Voice: It’s about some eggs. An egg-box was dispatched 
from Hitchin— 
ME (obsequious): I will put you through to the Goods and 

Transit Department, Madam! 

A Voice (fervent): Oh, thank you ! 

ME (after a short stroll round the garden—in a gruff railway 
voice): Hullo! Motor-vans and Haulage Department— 

A Voice : Oh, it’s about some eggs. An egg-box— 

ME (more in sorrow than in anger): You require the Goods and 

Transit Department. I will put you through. 

A Voice: Oh, thank you! 

Me (after planting a few more of those confounded cuttings— 
very suddenly): The 4.45 to Banby Major is suspended, Sir.) 

A Voice (apologetic): I want to speak about some eggs— 

ME (horrified) : Some legs ! 

The game is played so with different contestants, and Mr. 
Herbert describes the difficulties in which people are landed with 
a sort of appealing, winsome earnestness which must often 
have saved his life—if he ever gets found out. Indeed, his 
humour perhaps represents the fond flowering of that oldest 
joke in the world, the practical joke—the joke of the smashed 
hat, or the withdrawn chair, or the buttered lobby. Just as did 
the practical joker, he lets you down with a thump—but you 
thump on to cushions, not on to the bare boards. 


AN OLD MAN’S HOBBY 


Rural Reconstruction. By Henry W. Wourr. Selwyn and 
Blount. 135s. 


Like Terentius Varro, near two thousand years ago, Mr. H. W. 
Wolff has written De re rustica at the age of eighty, and vigorous 
old men, as Cicero shows in his De Senectute, are an attractive 
phenomenon. Mr, Wolff is to be congratulated on his ability 
to write a volume of 350 solid pages with extraordinary vivacity ; 
his style is infectious, and our brain fairly whirls with Greek, 
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Latin, Italian, French and German tags and phrases. Here 
is a sample of our author’s style—the subject is the new woman: 


Tired of the long rule of the proverbial s’habiller, babiller et se 
déshabiller as the day’s programme, they have taken to active occu- 
pation, invading, like an inverted Mnesilochus, the sanctum of the 
other sex, smoking, and pouring in their thousands into man’s 
previous special preserves, claiming a share in all his occupations— 
save that of preparing for active fighting—struggling energetically 
for Portia’s gown, and, undeterred by the rather warning example 
of Korah, “seeking the priesthood also”—in order, apparently, 
that there may be at any rate two long-clothes occupations among 
so many barely kilted. For otherwise, turning from the imita- 
tresses of ancient Lysistrata and Peaxagora, the modern “ Graces ” 
—who evidently credit those who behold them with the opinion 
expressed by the famous Lord Chesterfield in one of his “ Letters to 
his Son” when, speaking about the judgment of Paris, pour bien 
juger, il faut tout voir—the exposure of that which, in Sterne’s words, 
“is generally concealed ’”—but, as he adds, “in all innocence ”— 
has proceeded to such a pitch as to make one speculate how long it 
will be before, from the modern substitute of the Chitin schistos, 
we shall arrive at the classical Inter ludenies nuda puella viros of 
ancient Sparta. 

We have made a long quotation, following strictly the author’s 
punctuation, because this volume is wholly dominated by its 
style. One wonders what readers it is intended for. No farmer 
or smallholder or co-operator would be likely to struggle beyond 
the first chapter. Anyway, he would give up when Mr. Wolff 
ealls a rat mus ratius, and the trade unionist would be foiled 
when assured, more than once, that he asks for “ fair do’s,” 
a phrase wholly beyond ordinary experience. And the person 
with a smattering of foreign literatures, ancient and modern, 
who can understand most of Mr. Wolff’s quotations and allusions, 
is sometimes shocked by blunders which seem incredible. For 
example, Mr. Wolff twice mentions as a Biblical promise the 
words, ‘* Thou shalt eat of the labour of thy hands ; ah! well is 
thee and happy shalt thou be.” The text as it appears in Psalm 
exxviii. is, of course, different from this and grammatically 
correct. 

We have called the book “an old man’s hobby” because 
we can think of no other explanation of its origin. Mr. Wolff 
has already written seven books on agriculture and co-operation, 
as set out in an advertisement page. This, the eighth, contains 
virtually nothing but the old familiar story, retold at vast length 
with innumerable repetitions. 

Mr. Wolff’s plan for rural reconstruction is a wide extension 
of smallholdings, owned by the holder, established without 
Government interference, grouped in colonies, promoted by 
co-operative credit, co-operative selling, buying, and everything 
else, and finally promoted by teaching children specially rura 
things and teaching them in a rural way. Supplementary to 
these there must be village industries (dealt with in the most 
interesting and informative chapter in the book) and technical 
education for elder children and adults, with instruction in 
farming accountancy, and, for mothers, in the management of 
the home. 

All this is the common material of the dozens of volumes 
written in the last few years by E. A. Pratt, Christopher Turnor 
Sir A. D. Hall, F. E. Green, H. D. Harben and many more 
besides endless blue-books, reports and magazine articles. Mr. 
Wolff hardly refers to any of them, and he writes as if no one had 
ever touched on the subject before. Unfortunately, he has no 
clear grasp of the difficulties of the problem he attacks. For 
example, he does not seem to be aware that nothing is more 
difficult than a large-scale alteration of the size of holdings of 
land. Cutting up a farm into two involves the erection of new 
farm buildings, new roads, new fences, new gates. Very seldom 
will the increased product and profit pay interest on the capital 
sunk, Joining two farms in most cases destroys the value of 
one set of buildings, etc., without adding to the profit. He tells 
us in one brief passage that profit has been made by cutting up 
estates in Germany. If all the farm buildings of an area are 
grouped in a village, and hedges are unknown, that is possible, 
but such conditions do not obtain here. 

Then he shows no appreciation of the scope of agricultural 
co-operation—that is, the co-operation of individual producers 
for certain trade purposes. Such co-operation flourishes best 
where, as in Denmark and Ireland, many small farmers produce 
for export by a few routes. The Danish farmers combine to 
convey their products to Copenhagen for sale in their one great 
town, situated at a corner of their territory, or for export thence 
to England; English smallholders in Surrey and Herts cannot 
co-operate to despatch consignments of goods to London. Co- 
operative credit banks are a great success wherever there are 
communities of small landowners. They cannot succeed where 


there are a dozen large tenant farmers and half-a-dozen small- 
holders in each parish, because such people do not form a com- 
munity of equals. In 1913 the fifty-six credit societies in Eng- 
land granted in loans no more than £1,193! Later figures we 
have not at hand. 

Then Mr. Wolff persists in the old error of advocating colonies 
of smallholders who obviously must produce for the wholesale 
market. What is going to succeed is a scattering of small- 
holders in more or less suburban areas, selling their fruit and 
vegetables retail in the neighbouring towns and populous villages. 
There is all the difference in the world between wholesale and 
retail prices, and the smallholder can very seldom successfully 
compete in wholesale trade with the large farmer and the large 
scale market gardener. 

The fact is that Mr. Wolff is a student of blue-books and 
foreign conditions. He scarcely ever says a word about the crops 
his smallholders are to grow ; he does not deal with transport 
and marketing, and he appears to know nothing about the actual 
life of men on the land. He dislikes Trade Unionism and advo- 
cates profit-sharing in order to destroy it. In his chapter on 
Labour he says nothing about the Agricultural Labourers’ Union 
and very little about the Wages Boards. 

Experts may find in this volume suggestions as to recent 
developments in agricultural education in the United States and 
Canada, in village industries at home and abroad, and possibly 
on other topics. But nobody is likely to find the book thoroughly 
enjoyable except its author. 


THE LATIN EAST 


Essays on the Latin Orient. By Wim Mier, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 40s. 

To wander beneath a semi-tropical sun, amid date-palms and 
pomegranates and all the colours of the rainbow, and come 
suddenly upon the tall grey ruins of a Gothic building—to note 
the palm trees in the Lady Chapel, the broken tracery of the 
great east window like an exotic cobweb upon the blue sky, 
the battered figure of a knight in armour fallen in a cactus bush, 
the snakes and lizards crawling over the inscriptions that tell 
how certain lords of France or England once ruled this eastern 
land and died and were buried here—this is a curious experience 
that can be met with only in the Levant. 

At first sight it appears as incongruous as to encounter domes 
and minarets in a Sussex village. But the feeling of incongruity 
soon wears off. In many parts of the Near East—notably in 
Palestine—the traveller comes to realise that, after all, this 
Latin civilisation was the last these countries have known, 
that the Frankish knights and Venetian merchants, short as 
was their stay, left their mark upon the land as the Turk has 
not done in the succeeding eight centuries of his rule. This 
applies particularly to Palestine, as we have said, to Crete and 
Cyprus and the islands of the Dodecanese. Famagusta is 
Venetian ; Nicosix, Acre, even Jerusalem, are Crusaders’ cities 
at a glance. But can the same be said of Greece? Mr. Miller 
almost persuades us that it can. A 

Mr. Miller is a doughty champion of the Latin Orient. He 
recalls the story told by Professor Krumbacher of how when 
he was writing his History of Byzantine Architecture, one of his 
classical friends solemnly remonstrated with him, arguing that 
there could be nothing of interest in a period when the Greek 
preposition 476 governed the accusative instead of the genitive 
case. That sort of man rouses Mr. Miller’s ire—very rightly. 
He argues that the Crusading and Venetian periods deserve to 
be rescued from obscurity as much as did the Byzantine when 
the historians of the nineteenth century first undertook its 
defence against Gibbon. Carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country, he accuses the archeologists in Greece of vandalism, 
and describes the recent pulling down of the square Frankish 
tower which used to stand opposite the Temple of Nike Apteros 
on the Acropolis at Athens as “an act of pedantic barbarism.” 
In a characteristic passage he says: 

Despite the vandalism of mere archeologists, who can see nothing 

of interest in an age when Greeks were shaky in their declensions , 

and of bigoted purists among the Greeks themselves, who strive 

to erase every evidence of foreign rule alike from their language 
and their land, the feudal castles of the Morea, of continental Greece 
and of the islands, still remind us of the days when classic Hellas, 
as Pope Honorius III. said, was “‘ New France,” when armoured 
knights and fair Burgundian damsels attended Mass in St. Mary's 

Minster on the Acropolis, and jousts were held on the Isthmus of 

Corinth. 

It was time that someone drew attention to the less commend- 
able activities of enthusiastie archeologists. To see them at 
their worst, perhaps, Mr. Miller should go to Egypt, where 
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no less a place than Alexandria is almost entirely neglected 
by the excavators, who are so preoccupied with the Pharaohs 
that they appear to regard as vulgarly modern anything which 
dates from less than a thousand years before Christ. In the 
meantime, he has made good use of the new material, from the 
archives of Venice and elsewhere, which has become available 
for historians of the Latin East since Finlay wrote; and he is 


off the east coast of the Peloponnese, which, in Venetian hands, 
held out against the Turks until 1540 (it endured a three years’ 
siege in the thirteenth century before it fell to the Franks), and 
has, as Mr. Miller says, “ a splendid record of heroic independence 
which entitles it to a high place in the list of the world’s fortresses.” 

But it should be pointed out that Mr. Miller has not attempted 
to write a continuous history. His book consists of a collection 
of more or less disconnected essays which have already appeared 
in various reviews. In such circumstances, a certain amount 
of repetition was, one supposes, inevitable. There are also some 
rather disconcerting omissions. Nothing, for instance, is said 
of Cyprus, though the Lusignans who ruled it for three hundred 
years were the most successful of all the dynasties established by 
the Latins in the Levant, and though the island possesses in the 
Abbey of Bella Paise what must be considered the most important 
Gothic monument in the Near East. But if Mr. Miller’s story 
is disconnected, there is yet a sense of accuracy, even 
completeness, in the general picture which he conjures up 
of this romantic episode in the history of the most interesting 
corner of the world. He puts the ordinary reader right on a 
number of points. He reminds us, for example, that there were 
considerable colonies cf European merchants in Palestine long 
before the first Crusaders got there—Italians and Frenchmen at 
Jerusalem, even an “ English quarter” at Acre—consisting of 
shrewd men of business who were not always as anxious as they 
might have been to extirpate the heathen ; that the kingdom of 
Jerusalem was so strictly “ constitutional ” that on one occasion 
Baldwin I. was compelled to revoke an order he had given for 
cleaning the streets because he had omitted to ask the consent 
of the citizens ; that as late as the twelfth century the Armenians 
were still considered the best fighters among the Orientals of 
the Levant. 

Of the Venetians, summing up his essay on their rule in Crete, 
Mr. Miller says : 

The Venetians made roads, bridges and aqueducts; the Turks 
created nothing and allowed the former means of communication 
to decay. Yet, as we have seen, Venice was never popular with 
the Cretans, and the reason is perfectly obvious to those who have 
observed the Greek character. Be the material advantages of 
foreign domination never so great, the Greek resents being governed 
by those of another race and creed, especially if that creed be Roman 
Catholicism. The history of the Ionian Islands under the British 
Protectorate, of Cyprus under the existing arrangement, of the 
Morea under the Venetians, of Athens and Naxos under the Latin 
Dukes, all point the same moral. 


At a time when the Italians have once more occupied Rhodes 
and the islands of the Dodecanese, with every apparent 
intention of staying there, these remarks are not without interest. 


LA METTERNICH 


The Days That Are No More. By Princess PAULINE METTERNICH. 
Nash and Grayson. 10s. 6d. 


The animated, but rather rambling, preface to this book 
cleverly recreates the raffish Court of Napoleon ITI., with Princess 
Pauline Metternich»as its mistress of the revels. Some such 
induction was, perhaps, necessary, since Persigny, Mme. de 
Gailiffet, the Countess Castiglione and the rest of the rout have 
become rather dim figures to us to-day. “After all, it was 
devilish amusing,” remarked a philosopher, when the crash had 
come. For those who took no thought for the morrow, the diver- 
sions of St. Cloud and Compiégne were, no doubt, delightful, 
and candour compels the confession that they are not unparalleled 
in our own times, only in less exalted circles. The Princess set 
the fashions, which were pronounced enough to shock Lord 
Malmesbury ; she sang music-hall ditties, including Thérésa’s 
famous “ Rien n’est sacré pour un Sapeur”; she actually 
turned head over heels in the Foreign Office vestibule, with the 
footmen standing about! No Ambassador’s wife would venture 


on such pranks in this disillusioned, diplomatic age. But, 
translated into the present times and into the sphere of profiteer- 
ing plutocracy, the Princess would be the joy of every night club ; 
no fashion-page would be complete without her latest costume, 


and she would inevitably be “featured” on the films. So true 
is it that though pomps and vanities change, the sinful world has 
never contrived to do without them. 

The ascendancy acquired by the Princess over the parveny 
Emperor and Empress can be easily understood. Mme. de 
Lieven, in the days of George IV. and William IV., was quite as 
powerful socially as her Austrian counterpart, and far more so 
politically. They were both clever women, with ideas, and so 
they took the lead in somewhat vacuous societies. The Princess 
tried her ’prentice hand on the Court of Saxony, and found in 
Gersdorff, its Master of the Ceremonies, an ally after her own 
heart. No pair could dance the minuet like her husband and 
herself, and at its close the functionary exclaimed, with sham 
tears in his eyes ; “‘ You two still know how to bow and curtsey ; 
everyone else has forgotten the art!” It is true that she made 
enemies by saying at a dull reception ; “ Don’t go in there—it 
reeks of Excellencies!’ But such sallies, after she had reached 
Paris, only added to her popularity. A Court, largely recruited 
from the back streets of Soho, had to acquire a character of some 
sort, and the Princess gave it a strong touch of Bartholomew 
Fair. She amused an Emperor, whose wanderings had made 
him keep queer company ; she put notions into the head of an 
Empress, who had little initiative and no experience. Mme. de 
Chevreuse and Anne of Austria were just such another couple, 
only as readers of Dumas will remember, the mother of Louis 
XIV. could snub, and even banish her favourite. Princess 
Metternich exercised a tighter hold, and she led the reckless band 
in a wild dance to its doom. 

When we consider the prodigious stir that Princess Metternich 
made in her time, the present instalment of her reminiscences 
seems a trifle vapid. ‘‘ Grandpapa” resolves himself into the 
well-known statesman, the Chancellor, Prince Metternich—a 
relationship that seems perplexing until she abruptly tells us 
that she was married to her maternal uncle, or rather her step- 
uncle, of about her own age. Once more we are confronted 
with the familiar paradox that the most detestable of politicians 
can be amiability itself in private life. Metternich, who sent 
students to cruel prison without winking an eyelid, stole sugar 
from a trap to feed a mouse. The Princess evidently inherited 
her eccentricities from her father, Count Sandor, a stage 
Hungarian, who rode his horses ruthlessly and who, in 1848, 
knocked down a man who, from the midst of a yelling mob, 
cried “ Long live the Republic!” She tells some fairly good 
stories about Wagner at rehearsal, but has little new to say about 
Daniel Home, the spiritualist, who, indeed, from a table-mani- 
pulator is tending to become a bore. Altogether, this is a mild 
effusion, but in her next volume, to be called “ My Years in 
Paris,” Princess Metternich can, if she likes, tell some fine 
anecdotes about low life above stairs. 


HAROLD CHAPIN 


The Comedies of Harold Chapin. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

It was Meredith who insisted that women and the drawing- 
room, in some sort, were necessary for real social comedy, and 
it would be interesting to discuss whether any writer of social 
comedy, of artificial drama, was any good who neglected 
women. 

Of the old authors the best, Congreve, is more devoted to his 
‘women than to his men ; of the moderns Barrie is always making 
his women at once charming and competent—-so rare a combina- 
tion off the stage !—while his men stand and stutter. Of course 
there’s Crichton—but then look how he ends! And here is the 
late Harold Chapin with four comedies in which the men are 
little better than opportunities for the women to be witty or wise. 
The best of the plays shows man as a fool. The New Morality is 
really a new thing in drama—a kind of frivolous Granville Barker, 
or a less cynical Schnitzler. It is purely a play of ideas—a pro- 
blem-play, as we used to call them. What is a woman to do 
who sees her husband making a fool of himself with another man’s 
wife, and is not jealous? The answer is not “ leave him alone,” 
for Betty is devoted to John, and her rage is simply because John 
is such an idiot. Betty takes rather a violent path. She scolds 
Muriel Wister in Elizabethan language and with Elizabethan 
vigour and loudness, and then refuses to apologise, even for 
calling her “ dog-show names.” Superficially, it might seem that 
the play, which opens after this scene, was the history of how 
Betty was brought to apologise ; really it is the story of how she 
forces John to see why she has broken out. Mr. Chapin is not 
altogether successful in his handling of this very elusive subject. 
His gift for dialogue, and his eye for eccentric character carry 
him away, and he introduces irrelevant if very amusing material. 
He cannot, for instance, help making play with Wister, a sort 
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I have just taken out a £1,000 Policy to give further financial 
support to my wife should she survive me, or to benefit both of us if 
I live to be 55. The insurance—for £1,000 to be paid even if I died 
to-morrow—costs me nothing. For the rest, it is simply putting by 
® fixed sum of money each year until I reach the age of 55. I 
pay no Income Tax on this money, which is a Government indication 
that I am protecting the Nation’s interests as well as my own by 
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My age is 35. I have undertaken to deposit with the Sun Life of 
Canada a sum of £55 each year for 20 years. But I save in Income Tax 
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concession. This is quite a good net return from the investment 
point of view, especially taking into consideration that the Capital 
cannot depreciate, that there are no market fluctuations to bother 
about. 


Now for the Free Insurance, or, in other words, the financial pro- 
tection for my dependants which is not to cost me one penny. Directly 
I deposited the first £55 I was insured for £1,000, plus half the deposit 
I had made. If I were to die to-morrow my wife would receive 
£1,027 10s. If I die, say, after making four deposits she will receive 
£1,110. This increasing value of the insurance is a great feature of 
this policy; indeed, it is unique. In the event of death half the 
deposits that have been made are added to the policy. This is 
guaranteed. 


The policy is remarkable also in other ways. For instance, on the 
back of it I learn exactly what the policy is worth at any period after 
it has been in force three years. The figures are there, plain for me to 
see; so that I can tell at any moment what the policy is worth: 
(1) in cash (if I want to make an end of the transaction), (2) what 
loan on the account I can obtain, (3) the financial worth of the policy 
if I cease payment altogether and treat the back payments as full 
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The Company issuing this most advantageous policy is The Sun 
Life of Canada, whose assets amount to no less than £23,000,000. 
Anyone desiring further information should write, stating exact date 
of birth, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada 
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of inspired idiot who sympathises with Betty rather than with 
his wife. The main interest of the play, the feminist interest, 
is rather obscured by these diversions; but The New Morality 
remains a very noteworthy effort to reduce that masculine self- 
satisfaction which Shakespeare first tilted at when he fashioned 
Benedick. The three other plays are not so good. Two are 
evidently less mature work, and Art and Opportunity is too 
reminiscent of Hankin’s The Cassilis Engagement to deserve being 
put on a level with The New Morality. It also illustrates, how- 
ever, as do Elaine and The Marriage of Columbine, sympathy with 
feminine humours against masculine sense. Mr. Chapin’s death 
has deprived the theatre of a dramatist who would almost cer- 
tainly have done better work than is printed here. His plays, with 
their delicate artificiality, their frank air of pretence, are very 
, mag reading after the more rigorous business of natural 
rama. 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 


Modern American Poetry. An Anthology selected by Louis 
UNTERMEYER. Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d. 


The earlier pages of Mr. Untermeyer’s anthology are weighted 
with cautiously chosen examples of established mediocrity, 
lightened here and there by a poem of some charm. The later 
portions, where he has trusted his own taste in choosing from 
the young, are much brighter. Perhaps it is merely a reaction 
against the false simplicity and toneless affectations of our own 
Georgians, or perhaps these young Americans really have more 
vitality and vividness—a closer touch with reality, a sharper 
perception in the senses—but, at any rate, their faults seem those 
of talent and their virtues positive. 

In their various ways and according to their various abilities 
the new American poets, from Alice Corbin to T. S. Eliot, from 
Robert Frost to Stephen Benét, are building on reality, upon 
life, upon vivid sensations, not upon hereditary poetical situations 
and emotions derived from the stock Victorian and Romantic 
poets. Is it necessary to add that writers like Eliot and Wallace 
Stevens and Fletcher are not ignorant of literature? Indeed 
the American poets of distinction are generally exceedingly 
cultivated, but their method of work differs from the average 
Georgian (one imagines) in two important particulars. Whereas 
the English poet appears to take his subject-matter from an 
earlier poet and his technique from the preceding generation 
the modern American poet goes to life for his matter and takes 
his technique from a variety of sources, but chiefly from the vers 
libre poets who began to publish about ten years ago. 

The reader of this anthology will do well not to read Mr. 
Untermeyer’s introduction and critical biographical notes ; 
he should begin the book at the end (omitting the infant prodigy), 
read backwards, perhaps as far as Stephen Crane, especially 
avoiding the heaviness of Cawein and Moody, the tedious 
solemnity of Markham and E. A. Robinson and the coquettish 
Whitmanising of Horace Traubel. It is well to pass lightly over 
the post-Whitmanians: Vachel Lindsay, Masters (who has 
adulterated Whitman with Browning) and Carl Sandburg, 
though the first is an excellent public performer on the lines 
invented by Marinetti, and the last has achieved a few good 
things where a poetic sensitiveness survives the crushing effect 
of much American journalism. 

The poets whose work seems to indicate talent joined with 
personality are Edna St. V. Millay, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, 
Louis Untermeyer, “H. D.,” Wallace Stevens, Robert Frost 
and J. G. Fletcher, and with certain reservations, Conrad Aikin, 
Orrick Johns, Lola Ridge and Amy Lowell. Stephen Crane is 
the most interesting of the earlier poets quoted in this book. 
Kryemborg and Bodenheim may be mentioned as horrid examples 
of what America can do, the former in brief affectations and the 
latter in churned-up metaphors. Bodenheim’s is a worse verbal 
decadence than that of the most depraved disciple of Marino 
With a little practice an intelligent reader will soon sift out the 
genuinely original temperaments from those which are merely 
freakish or pretentious. Intellectual commonplace masked in 
singular verbiage is one of the worst vices of the Americans, ht 
is easily detected. But the best of these poems have aston’shing 
vigour and maturity, in sharp contrast to that conventiona 
“homage to the Muses” practised by the thousand bardlets 
of these islands. 

Many of the writers mentioned have been partly stimulated by 
Ezra Pound, a poet who has rendered his country a real service 
by diverting many of the young from the imitation of Victorian 
and Edwardian poetical magnates, by suggestion that the French 
have made some interesting technical advances, by bullying a 
small section of the American public into buying new poetry, 


and lastly, by a generous championship (swiftly passing to dis- 
avowal as soon as the subject has found his feet) of nearly every 
young poet born under the stars-and-stripes who has published 
anything of interest in the last decade. The recent stir over the 
““new poetry” (ridiculous phrase) in the United States owes 
much of its vigour to Ezra Pound’s ferocious though not always 
lucid objurgations. As an example of Poundian precept carried 
out with an ability far more exquisite, mature and controlled 
than his own, this of ‘** H. D.” may be quoted : 


LETHE. 
Nor skin nor hide nor fleece 
Shall cover you, 
Nor curtain of crimson nor fine 
Shelter of cedar-wood be over you, 
Nor the fir-tree 
Nor the pine. 


Nor sight of whin nor gorse 
Nor river-yew, 
Nor fragrance of flowering bush, 
Nor wailing of reed-bird to waken you, 
Nor of linnet 
Nor of thrush. 


Nor word nor touch nor sight 

Of lover, you 
Shall long through the night but for this: 
The roll of the full wave to cover you 

With question, 

Without kiss. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN EAST AFRICA 


Twenty-five Years in East Africa. By Jonn Roscor. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. 

Mr. Roscoe’s twenty-five years were spent as a missionary in 
Uganda, and this book, in which he records in a somewhat casual 
way his experiences, should appeal to the interest of several 
different types of reader. The anthropologist, the sociologist, 
the historian of British imperialism, even the reader in search of 
a book which will carry him for half an hour from his civilised 
fire-side into the wild and waste places of the earth, each of these 
may safely be recommended to find something which he wants 
in these pages. Mr. Roscoe was fortunate, both in the part of 
Africa to which his work carried him, and the period at which he 
lived in it. Many people who ought to know better share the 
grotesque delusion that Africa is inhabited by negroes, who 
before the European States brought them order and civilisation 
lived in a condition of anarchical savagery. The fact is, of course, 
that when in the latter part of the nineteenth century the conquest 
and partition of Africa began, that continent was covered with a 
network of tribes, communities, and native kingdoms which at 
one end of the scale reached the lowest levels of primitive barbar- 
ism, and at the other end had attainedaconsiderable measure of 
civilisation. Nowhere in Africa had a higher civilisation 
developed than in Uganda and its capital Mengo. Mr. Roscoe 
went out to Uganda in the "eighties, many years before Captain 
Lugard’s expedition which led to the substitution of British 
for native rule ; he saw the native system of society and govern- 
ment working freely under King Mutesa. His description of 
that system is extraordinarily interesting. Looked at from one 
angle the Baganda were savages whose lives were ruled by 
barbarous customs and monstrous superstitions; yet if you 
looked at them from a different angle, you found them to be 
“men and women clothed and clean, with polished manners 
and becoming demeanour . . . gentlefolk with the courtesy 
and manners of highly educated people”; you found that they 
had developed a system of orderly government under which 
roads and bridges were properly maintained and agriculture and 
arts and crafts flourished. According to Mr. Roscoe, who in 
this respect has had great experience, in the schools the 
Baganda youths “ have shown abilities equal to those of English 
schoolboys, while in learning trades or other ordinary callings in 
life they have been quite equal to the average man.” In 
patriotism and in unselfish devotion to some ideal they have 
proved themselves by no means inferior to the civilised nations 
of Europe. No Baganda, from the king down to the meanest 
of his subjects, hesitated to face death, often of the most horrible 
and painful description as a human sacrifice, when he was con- 
vinced that it was for the good of his community. Reading this 
book one gradually sees that the mixture of crude and cruel 
superstition with a real civilisation in the wilds of Uganda is 
not really so very different from the similar mixture in Europe 
during the eighteenth or even the twentieth century. And one 
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incontrovertible lesson emerges from these pages. The European 
administration which atte ts to govern these Africans without 
sympathy and understanding of their ideas and customs brings 
disaster, both upon them and upon itself. For instance, we are 
often told that the African is a lazy nigger who leaves all the 
real work to his women and that the institution of forced labour, 
at least for Government work, is the beginning of civilisation. 
Yet in South Busoga the institution of compulsory Government 
labour for the men led to a terrible famine, because the women, 
when the men were called out for labour, refused to do any work 
at all without their husbands’ help. Again, among some pastoral 
tribes religious and social beliefs make agricultural or manual 
labour unconnected with the tending of herds utterly abhorrent 
to men and women; but the British administration, instead of 
trying ‘‘ to utilise the skill and love which the pastoral tribes 
have for cattle,’ instead of developing this part of Africa as a 
cattle-ranch, forces upon the tribes agricultural and manual 
labour, so that they “ groan and writhe” under this civilised 
government. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE LEAGUE 


La Societe des Nations et Ia France. By Rent Bruner. 
Recueil Sirey, 22 Rue Soufflot, Paris. 

It is doing no injustice to the French people to say that they 
are not among the foremost champions of the League of Nations. 
The minority in France which believes in the League is probably 
a good deal smaller than the minority which believes in it here ; 
its active opponents are more numerous, and the indifferent mass 
of Frenchmen is some degrees more indifferent than the indifferent 
mass of Englishmen. M. Brunet, Professor of Law at Caen, is 
one of the believing minority, and he sets out in this interesting 
little book to dispel the ignorance of his countrymen about the 
League, and to engage their support for it in their own best 
interests. 

In the first object, at any rate, he succeeds admirably. He 
gives a clear and dispassionate account of the constitution and 
functions of the League, of its weak and its strong points, of the 
progress that it has made. He defends it fairly and skilfully 
against its detractors, while he does not spare his own criticism, 
when he thinks criticism necessary. Occasionally his conclusions 
are not quite convincing. He proves, for instance, by an 
elaborate analysis of the various measures, which the League 
can take to safeguard peace, that none of them, neither dis- 
armament nor arbitration, economic blockade nor collective 
action, affords a sufficient guarantee. But what then? It 
is disappointing to find him harking back to the old project 
of a League of Nations army. There was much to be said for 
that project, as well as against it, and all was said, with torrents 
of eloquence, two and a-half years ago. But it is not practical 
politics now, and it would have been much better if M. Brunet 
had developed a sentence which appears as a passing hint in 
his argument: “ Pour supprimer la guerre, on exclut les causes 
qui produisent les guerres, on apprend aux hommes 4 travailler 
ensemble.” 

The peculiar interest of this book, however, lies in its exposition 
of the value of the League to France. What France wants is 
security. We have no reason to decry the preoccupation of 
Frenchmen with this problem ; it is no more improper than our 
own preoccupation with our commercial advantages. Nobody 
in this age expects any of the hard-faced nations, who have done 
badly out of the war, to develop sentiments of universal charity, 
or to throw itself into the League in a religious ecstasy. We shall 
be well content with a triumph of common sense, which will 
make all of us accept the League as the best guarantor of our 
legitimate material interests. But soothing generalisations are 
not enough. What France wants to know is the particular 
manner in which the League of Nations will secure her; and 
M. Brunet, therefore, must particularise. His argument will 
be something of a shock to the idealists. Here it is in a sentence : 
the prime interest of France is that the Treaty of Versailles shall 
be carried out ; the Covenant of the League is the corner-stone 
of that Treaty ; if the League disappears, the Treaty collapses. 
There is the Sarre Valley regime, Poland and Danzig, the applica- 
tion of armed force to Germany, the ban on the union of Germany 
and Austria ; in all these and other important affairs the League 
plays an essential part. ‘“ En un mot,” says M. Brunet, solemnly, 
“le Traité de Versailles devient par la guarantie de la Société 
des Nations, la Charte diplomatique du XX¢ siécle.” We can 
hardly suppose that a man so clear-sighted as M. Brunet seriously 
believes that, and we must conclude that his special pleading is 
designed to cajole his countrymen into affection for the League. 





It is a method that has often worked. Did not those pattern 
philanthropists, Hannah and Martha More, a century or so ago, 
break down the opposition of many a wicked farmer to their 
Sunday Schools, by persuading him that they would lessen the 
village urchins’ opportunities of stealing his apples? And how 
often have social reformers induced callous capitalists to treat 
their workmen with more humanity by showing that they 
would thus pocket larger profits? It is a method which in the 
present case has some obvious risks. But it may be worth 
the risks; for, if Frenchmen can be made enthusiastic over 
the League as a means of perpetuating the Treaty, they may 
discover their mistake sooner than if they merely scoff from 
afar. Then they will set about establishing the security of 
France on better foundations than the muck-heap of Versailles. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Hints to Pilgrims. By Cuartes S. Brooxs. Yale University Press. 
To be obtained from Mr. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, Amen Corner, London. 10s. 6d. 


“* Sleepiness is the plague of authors,” writes Mr. Brooks; what 
about readers ? We have been reading Hints to Pilgrims in a garden 
by the sea, and, if it has been difficult at moments to keep very wide 
awake, the blame does not lie entirely with the author and the somewhat 
desultory grace of his fancies. A volume of short essays reprinted 
from magazines and reviews lays a very light touch upon the mind, 
and you may lay it down without breaking more than a thread of 
gossamer stretched between author and reader. And yet how pleasant 
this sort of reading is. The mere titles of miscellaneous essays are a 
pleasure and set one dreaming on one’s own account. Perhaps the 
titles are the best part of such productions. “A Visit to a Poet”; 
“Circus Days”; “At a Toyshop Window”: one gets the flavour 
of the dish without eating it. Mr. Brooks has a very light touch 
and a nice taste in these excursions, and we are willing to travel with 
him without much heed of the ultimate goal. Perhaps the least good 
of these papers is the “ Chapter for Children,” for to write that you 
must have very special gifts. Your audience is the most critical in 
the world. From children’s judgments there is no appeal, and if they 
do not like your style they will leave your knee in a hurry. The old 
are not so exacting: they are ready to give and take a little, they are 
often charitable, and very often less sure of their taste. 


Activism, By Henry Lane Eno. Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. 


The claim of Activism is that it gives fresh significance and interest 
to many old problems, such as the mind-body relation, and the 
nature of consciousness. And we may concede the claim—without 
admitting that any of the problems are solved. Activity is briefly 
defined as “ that by reason of which change exists,” and the “ that” 
is ‘‘awareness.”” ‘To understand this we have to realise clearly what 
the author means by awareness. In the physical world we have 
molecules, which are complexes of atoms; atoms which are com- 
plexes of electrons; electrons, which are (our author postulates) 
complexes of “ psychons.” These psychons are units of awareness, 
and here we have the mind-body relation; for as the atom, upon 
dissolution, breaks up into electrons, and “the electron (upon this 
hypothesis) into psychons, so the psychons (ideally at any rate) 
break up into the entities—activity points, or what not—of the 
metapsychic world.” This leads us to the further postulate of a 
plane of awareness, a psychic plane, within whose limits psychic 
processes occur. Just as there are “ complexes of electrons which 
are not atoms, so there may be complexes of psychons which are not 
electrons, but psychokinetic complexes only.”” Accept these postu- 
lates, and we must accept the further statement that there is no 
reason in the nature of things why “ awareness, or unitary complexes 
of it—psychic centres—cannot exist apart from the activities of any 
lower plane. ...”’ Accept the psychon, and the Kingdom of Heaven, 
or Hell, will be added unto you ! 


Happy Days and Other Essays. By Marcus SouTHwett DimspDALe. 
Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Wedd, in his memoir at the beginning of this book, says: “ He 
loved Latin with something of a Renaissance Scholar’s passion.” 
The few essays, almost fragments, of Marcus Dimsdale are full of the 
country spirit of Virgil. His passion for the country and everything 
which grows or flowers in it comes out in every page. He knew the 
byways of his beloved Cambridgeshire with an extraordinary intimacy, 
and the Latin of his scholarship only brings more strongly to light the 
Saxon of his mind. The old English names of the villages recur again 
and again even in this small book, and he seems to finger them like a 
collector of china or glass. ‘What a charm lives in the name of 
Glastonbury, and yet more the Isle of Avalon! Apple island is what 
it means, no more.” Again, “‘ Where else will you find names so sugges- 
tive of pastoral peace as Melbury, so engaging to the imagination as 
Wynford Eagle and Iwerne Minster . . .” The very names of these 
essays show where Dimsdale’s mind always lay; ‘‘ Hampden and 
Hampden’s Country,” “The Land of the Girvii,” “The Cambridge 
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41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
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THEATRES, CONCERTS, ETC, 


EYERY™MAN THEATRE (Ham. 7224). 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. Nightly at &.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30 
International Season. “ DIFF*RENT,” by EvcEne O'NEILL. Followed by 
“SUPPRESSED DESIRES,” by Gtorce Cram Cook and SUSAN GLASPELL. 








WIGMORE HALL, 

WED., NOV. 2nd, at 8.30. 

(Violin). 

Kindly assisted by 

ETHEL HOBDAY, 

ARNOLD BAX: 

CHAMBER:ORCHESTRA, 

ADRIAN BOULT (Conductor); 
Bach, Bax Sonatas, Mozart Concerto, Chausson Pome. 
Tickets, r2s., &s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 38., at Hall and Agents’. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61 Regent Street, W. 1. Gerrard 5564. 
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OOKS.—Wells’ Outiine of History, 2 vols., {2 2s.; Bryce Holy 
Roman Empire, 9s. ; Machen’s Heptamcron, 1886, {3 3s.; Freeman's Norman 
Conquest, 6 vols., £5 5s.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; 

Expositor’s Bible, complete set, 49 vols., {10 10s.; Hi * Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s.; Present State of Old lo 
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Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, £6 103. ; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, {7 7s.; Hill's 
Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Morris (Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library 
Edit., 24 vols., £75 15s. (1910) ; Reign of Terror (French Revol.), 2 vols., 1898, £3 38. ; 
Omar yyam, paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.5 *s Ancient Armour, 
3 Vols., folio coloured plates, {6 10s.; Rupert Brooke's Poems, Riccardi 
Press, {2; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308.; Mau t’s Select Works in English, 
8 vols., {2 2s.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 2s.; Smollett’s Works. 
ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
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Country.” Rupert Brooke’s lines, “‘And Cambridgeshire, of all 
England, the Shire for men who Understand ” are well placed at the 
head of one chapter. But they should have been at the beginning of 
the book. Marcus Dimsdale’s literary output was small; physically, 
he was ill almost all his life. But his History of Latin Literature was 
his largest and most successful work, and these fragments in Happy 
Days only show what learning and charm and grace has been irrevocably 
lost. 


The World of the Theatre: Impressions and Memoirs, 1920-21. By 
J. T. Gremy. Heinemann. 6s. 

It may not be easy at first sight to identify Mr. J. T. Grein, the pioneer 
of the Independent Theatre in the eighteen-nineties, and the original 
producer of Ghosts and Widowers’ Houses, with Mr. J. T. Grein, the 
sponsor of Miss Maud Allan’s tragic muse and the enthusiastic and 
omnivorous critic. In @ letter ineluded in the preface to this volume 
Mr. Shaw makes it clear that the two Mr. Greins are, in fact, one and 
the same person ; but there he leaves the subject, having generously 
paid his debt. We must take off our hat, with him, to Mr. Grein the 
pioneer, who has indeed deserved well of the State. The reader of 
these notices of plays will become aware that Mr. Grein, the critic, 
possesses the vital and essential quality of his craft-responsiveness. 
He reacts to the play ; he is temperamental, almost femperamentvoll ; 
he can be swept off his feet. If only the thing were not accomplished 
so often! Not once, but a score of times, it would seem, between the 
spring of 1920 and that of 1921, the surge overwhelmed him—every 
time leaving him not quite high and dry, but glistening somewhat 
from the recent immersion, and youthfully eager to face the waves 
again. People who take the theatre seriously—and seldom go to it— 
will not always be able to follow Mr. Grein. But on the rare occasions 
when they themselves react warmly to a play, they will generally 
find that S has reacted too—and in the right sense. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been a trifle better this week, if 
anything, not because things show any improve- 
ment, but for the good reason that it would be 

difficult for depression to be worse than it was last week. 
There is a feeling on the Stock Exchange that the heavy 
liquidation which has been going on, first in one market 
and then in another, for some months past is now near 
its end. The wish may be father to the thought, but if 
a way should be found out of the Irish impasse, a general 
improvement in markets is not unlikely. The lowest 
depths of the depression have been reached in Cardiff, 
for both coal and shipping are the most hardly hit among 
all our industries. Some of the fortunes that were acquired 
in South Wales during the war have now reached vanishing 
point, but the honours remain, Cardiff having certainly 
come out of the conflict with the honours of war. As was 
sagely remarked by a well-known Welsh professor, ‘* Profits 
are not without honour in their own country!” Many of 
the shipping companies which were floated during the 
height of the boom, and purchased ships at preposterous 
prices, have now lost the whole of their capital, and their 
assets are being sold to satisfy (and not ~ soon that) the 
claims of the mortgagees. I am afraid the present 
depression will not make shipowners more friendly to the 
principle of nationalisation, for the hard times now being 
experienced by the owners of tramp steamers are accen- 
tuated by the competition of the State-owned fleets of 
the United States, Australia and Canada. A friend living 
near some of the London docks tells me that, whereas 
prior to the war he never saw a ship flying the American 
flag, there are always four or five of these vessels now 
visible from his windows. An irate British shipping 
magnate might well be pardoned for inquiring in forcible 
language how any company with watered capital can be 
expected to compete in losses with a fleet that has the 
resources of a whole nation behind it. Unfortunately, it is 
his shareholders who suffer most, he, by virtue of the 
scandalous management contracts he has made with his 
own companies, still having some resources left. 
* * . 


From a hurried visit to the North of England I gather 
that there is a slightly more hopeful feeling there among 
manufacturers and merchants. In Bradford a scheme is 
being worked out to give financial assistance to the wool 
textile trades, all branches of which have been seriously 
affected. Enormous losses have had to be cut, and whether 
this has resulted in all liabilities being met or, as has 
happened in many cases, a composition with creditors, 
the effect has been that there has arisen a shortage of 


capital available for the carrying on of business, which, 
of course, precludes all business en i To remedy 
this position a pool is being formed of fifty persons in 
Yorkshire who still have available resources, each of these 
taking up one share of £1,000, fully paid, and supplementing 
his subscription by guaranteeing a further £20,000. These 
guarantees will amount to a million, and the idea is that 
wool textile firms, which are in need of and deserving of 
financial support, shall be given facilities. It will be inter- 
esting to see iow this scheme develops. I suppose Bradford 
is still the most strongly individualistic trading centre 
in the United Kingdom, the woollen industry being 
less organised in big joint stock companies than any other ; 
but a million will not go far. It is interesting to note, 
by the way, that the new Vickers sewing machine is being 
actively advertised and displayed up North, the price 
being six guineas. 
* * * 

In spite of the exceptionally bad times in the coal trade, 
the Sneyd Colliery Company, a Staffordshire concern, 
this week announces a final dividend of 5 per cent. on its 
ordinary shares, making 10 per cent. for the past year. 
This dividend is paid free of income tax, which makes it 
equivalent to 14% per cent.; the preference shares get 
another 4 per cent., making also 10 per cent. on them for 
the year. This, however, shows a decrease on the dividends 
of the preceding four years, which were, 17}, 174, 15 and 20 
per cent. respectively. From the Paris branch report of 
the Anglo-South American Bank I extract the following 
interesting statement, from which it appears that the low 
wages received by British miners must inevitably bring 
down the wages of French miners : 

The coal market is again feeling the pressure of coal imports 
from England and from the United States, and under these con- 
ditions the French coal mines find it difficult to maintain the wages 
paid to workmen. 

In industrial, as opposed to financial, circles, one finds the 
impression prevalent that the position of the world’s iron 
and steel markets has turned round. Many German works, 
it-is stated, are failing to make deliveries in accordance with 
contracts, French and Belgian makers have cut prices until 
they found it preferable to close down rather Pe accept 
orders, the position of the industry in the United States 
shows marked improvement, and inquiries and orders are 
now coming to the United Kingdom in increasing volume, 
while—an important point—British makers can guarantee 
delivery. 
* ~ . 

The news of the formation of the United Steel Corporation 
of India is significant. This company, which is registered 
under Indian law, is a combination of important British 
iron and steel interests, with a big British firm in India, 
and controls a large number of the best Indian collieries 
as well as extensive iron ore deposits and limestone areas. A 
plant in course of construction is designed to produce between 
600,000 and 700,000 tons of pig-iron and 450,000 tons of 
finished steel per annum. It is stated that iron ore of high 
quality, fluxes of suitable character, and excellent coking 
coal occur close together in Bihar and Orissa, that the cost 
of these at the works is greatly below what has to be paid 
in any other steel producing country, and that it is believed 
that India will produce the cheapest steel in the world. 
With the current rates of pay to Indian workers one may 
well believe this, and we may live to see British industrial 
interests, despairing at the obstinacy of British workers in 
not reducing their standard of living to that of the natives 
of India, producing their iron and steel there and exporting 
it to present British markets. The prospect certainly 
opens up some big problems. I hear from an authoritative 
source that contracts have been signed for the supply of 
locomotives to the Indian railways for the next few years 
whereby such locomotives are to be constructed in India 
itself. However, we must derive consolation from the fact 
that our Government has given out contracts for three 
battleships which, by increasing taxation, will add to the 
burden upon British industries, and that it has allocated 
£300,000 to the emigration of British workers; as the 
Dominions have their own unemployment problems, it may 
be that the would-be emigrants are to be directed to India. 


Our present rulers are quite capable even of this. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





TEINWAY HALL.—International New Thought Alliance.—New 
Thought Lectures by MISS E. G. OWEN. Sundays, 7 p.m., commencing 
Nov. 6th. ““MAasTERY OR SLAVERY.” All Seats Free. 


M*s WEISSE is returning to NORTHLANDS in April, 1922, and, 
with a view to partnership, wishes to find two capable Gentlewomen to help 
her in reconstituting her school.—Address NoRTHLANDS, ENGLEFIELD GREEN. 





ERMONS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE. 
At 2m Holland Park, W., 
=. ~y 4 yy at 6.30, 
the Rev. THEODORE BELL. 

Oct. ee. 2 “The Realisation of Eternal Life.’ 


XPERIENCED PLATFORM SPEAKER —Political, Social and 
Industrial subjects—desires a few additional engagements, town or country. 
—Address Mrs. D. B. Pemperton, 74 Oakley Square, N.W. 1. 


AA ARION McCARTHY (sister of Lillah McCarthy),—Training for Stage 
and Platform.—16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. Langham 2530. 











GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
ia to 
Fo: anp W 
REPAKATION FOR TEACHING “Adolescents and Adults and 


for Tr-- Guns Work. Courses are meet the individual 
— am « students of Education. PART TI CLASSES IN MODERN 


_ Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL } aay dy COLET GARDENS, 
lary 2 Chairman and 


} ah ee gs Training College 

Treasurer : _ Montefiore, M.A. ; : . Arthur 3 Soak 
MA.—For informa Sa ies 
op Ah —yT- - LawRENce. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), 
Untversiry Courses In Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGrvEERING for =. 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

ISTRAR. 


spectus post free from REG 
THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into bomen evolution a new principle—discovery of the tory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's semet of vitality, and key open- 
of Consum: Breathing becomes copious 














TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout, 
Dec. 6th.—_ EGYPT, THE NILE (to the rst Cataract), PALESTINE, 52 days, 





295 gms. 
Jan. sth—-ALGERIA, TUNISIA. 24 days. 69 gms. 
Feb. 4th.—-GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks. 98 BBs. 
Feb. 6th.—_ MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF N. AFRICA, “The Garden of Allah” 
(de Luxe). 31 days. 115 gms. 
Programmes of these and other tours from Miss Brsnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, 8.E. 19. 


BATTLEFIELDS AND 


Complete arrangements oe a es + om ge ny centres, including 
the teau des Trois T ey ted Booklet and advice ~?< — 
Write Lieut.-Col. CawsTon, BATILED! ELDS BUREAUX, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W. 


REFORMED INNS. 
SE for Descri ive List (geatio) of ré0 Bano and Hostels managed 
by the - — eee lineel Take {1 Shaves 


(eA. end 45) oo se House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
sheltered 


Gardens. Best locality, tral; very position. Special 
winter terms. Chrletman-Sew Year ties. —Mrs. Rocrrs (cookery diploma). 
BY Few minutes ton WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter Gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 

in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxs. 





GRAVES. 














T* Sect GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger ~p-h Goons Missenden. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 1 3 eae, Peet, lot 
school offering a first-class ee tt a on Natur LINES. 


Co-education until ke suitable for elder who 
we © anty ute, ~ NY Jay 4 Drama, Margaret Morris 
subjects, Preparation for lor Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 


Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori —— nclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 


: The Misses Manvriie and Mrs. C. H. NicHotzs. 
M ALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamperrs, Girton College, Cam 


Mistress of the Huddersfield 
develop the character, intellect and heal ¥ growth of the child for the of the 





k , Gardening and Poul will be 
gonpesed Gos the Uabronsitien, Medical Profession for advanced Work in Music 
or ay Lyk} tion, all such 

as gitl’s education, 180 Gerrard's 


8u should be 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea ate, 6 &e gerd call. ‘The house is delightfully situated 
én its oun qpounds of 05 15 acres. 


MORETON HALL, OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE 
Home School for girls from 8-18 years of age. Principal: Mrs. Liroyp 
WuuiaMs. The curriculum provides A. a thorough general education 

both in a practical and theoretical manner ; isation also being encour 

with the ob; of discovering the natural bent a each individual child and fostering 
its growth. Preparation for public examinations. Especial attention is paid to 

, Music, Art, Acting. Physical Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Games and Riding. Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CamyeRook Roap, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED 


CO" beset HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free ey as individuals and 

members of general community. Independent st 8 attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for v4 Universities. Well 
qualifi staff. 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE B BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 2, Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of =~ | 
a A A-ha 
yystem, Massage, » Lactosse, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
fies per annum.—For prespectus apply Secretary. 
ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


a cet classes. Montessori methods —_q tt - Kerri educa- 
ine motesal, 1, —_- — atmosphere. "s Cross is situ- 
sea <linnal ideale puroued in a nats level. For further particulars, apply Parrcrra. 


N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GI to 18 of Ph 1 
P= L "Gardening 18 years of age. yeical 











HOUSE, BEXHILL- OW. SEA. 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, 
Home Scheol on Progressive Lines. a On ont Game. 
St MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School.’ Girl Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education £125 pa 


Rouetien Shen eles We Dae ee bee Coen Miss Aurca J 
ART GALLERY. 


ONDON GROUP. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
October 24 to a 16 (all day Saturdays). Admission 1s. 3d. 
MANSARD GALLER 
HEAL and SON, ita, 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Li*ou™ 

















‘TESTIMONIALS, ee ot ek PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accuratel typewritten. Ghort- 
Menorca’ Truc Orrics, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


AUTHORS’ Mss., PLAYS, &c., ey: oe: Geet yest by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, 


T FEEWRITING AND DUPLICATING < oy Geoceiption 











1 Palzeeie A Avenue, Westcliff. - — . 
7 -y TYPEWRITING—<Authors’ MSS. > poe accu- 
ee ~~, T epee sat * literary 


‘estimonials. Moderate 
Miss HILpITCH, 11 Osborne Jhon, Palmer's Green, N. 


7 irewnrrinc, English and foreign, by University Graduate. 
Literary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Road, N.W. 








mnene OF “THE = STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
a making known their wants. prepaid oe te 

es charged at the rate of One Shiling and ‘Sixpence pe 
insertion. (A line comprises about Box amtoes 
extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
fertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
, THe N&Ew STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Sioerey. ts W.C. 2 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE EMERSON CLUB (19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross. 
ee for a few new members (men and women). 


"Phone: City 9252) has 
Annual Subscription Fae 9 Entrance Fee 10s.—Apply Hon. Smc., or any 
Rooms to Let for small meetings (up to 40 people). 

RESSMAKING.—Mapamg Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W. 1. Smart and original gowns at reasonabic 
Each dress is specially thought out and made 
and figure of the wearer. Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up. 
PINNING, WEAVING and GLOVE-MAKING. 
Pupils received for thorough ‘Training in these Crafts. Bppteante terms. 

Prospectus on application.—STUDIO, 8 Earl's Court Road, W. 8. 
HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” corre. OVER- 
cons, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
send garments for tree , ai “E..” Lonpon Turnmre Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 
Rex. with breakfast, ie gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children. — 
Paris Spectatist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 


CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
B Cockroaches and — ae EE 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
HowaARTHS, 471 Crookemore Road, d, Sheffield. 


























THE NEW STATESMAN 


OcTOBER 29, 1921 















































CHATTO&WINDUS 


Submit the following list of Autumn Announcements 
and other Important Books :— 


HE POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE edited and arranged 
with a Preface by JOHN SAMPSON, D.Litt. Printed in the FLORENCE 
PRESS TYPE. Uniform with KraTs and SHELLEY in the same 
series. Small 4to. Boards, 15s. net. Full Vellum, 21s. net. Nov. 3. 


ORAL EMBLEMS and other Poems by ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. With 19 Woodcut Illustrations by R. L. S. and a de- 
lightful and informative Preface by LLOYD OSBOURNE. The first 
time these charming poems have been made available to the general 
public. Small cr. 8vo. 5s. net. Nov. 3. 


HE COMEDIES OF HAROLD CHAPIN. Withan Intip- 
duction by J. M. BARRIE. Contains 4 witty and charming comedies. 
“* No modern English playwright has so fine a sense of dramatic dialogue.” 
—Daily News. Demy 8vo. I2s. 6d. net. 


ATCHWORK by BEVERLEY NICHOLS, Author of “ PRE- 
LUDE” (2nd Impr. 7s. net), hailed by the Morning Post as ‘ the 
best of all latter day school stories.” “‘ A brilliant study of undergraduate 
life at Oxford, limned with a sure hand, its tracery touched in with 
subtle analytical skill.’"—Yorkshire Post. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : a Century of History by 
W. HASLAM MILLS. “A most desirable addition to my Press library. 
. . - Mr. Haslam Mills has proved a most admirable historian.” — 
British Weekly. With 9 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


(CCROME YELLOW by ALDOUS HUXLEY, Author of “ LIMBO ”’ 

(3rd Impr. 5s. net). Mr. Huxley’s first full-length novel marks an 
important advance on his previous works; it is a piece of literature 
that will be one of the most discussed books of the season. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. Nov. 10. 


REEK VASE-PAINTING by E. BUSCHOR. Translated by 
G. C. RICHARDS, M.A.; with a Preface by Prof. PERCY GARDNER, 
F.B.A. An admirable multum in parvo tracing the progress of the 
art from the earliest beginnings to the Hellenistic Age. With 160 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 25s. net. Shortly. 


HE PLAYS OF HUBERT HENRY DAVIES. With 
an Introductory Memoir by HUGH WALPOLE. The Memorial Edition 
in 2 handsome volumes with a photogravure portrait of the author in 
each. Each volume contains 4 plays. Small Demy 8vo. 25s. net. Shortly. 


EARL. An English Poem of the XIVth Century. Edited 
with a metrical rendering into modern English, glossary and textual 
and explanatory notes by SIR ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, F.B.A., together 
with Boccaccio’s OLYMPIA. The definitive edition. MEDIAEVAL 
LIBRARY. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Shortly. 


ARGANTUA & PANTAGRUEL by FRANCIS RABELAIS. 
Translated by SIR THOMAS URQUHART and PETER LE MOTTEUX, 
the classic English version. 3 vols., to be sold in sets only. St. Martin's 
Library. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


ONCERNING SOLICITORS by ONE OF THEM. With 
an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 
“The author writes well and there is a delightful satirical touch running 
‘sub rosa’ through the book, which makes one feel that this solicitor is 
a very ardent fellow, who loves the Human Comedy.’’—English Review. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


LEASE write to the Publishers for their Full 
Catalogues and seasonal Announcement Lists : 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 























Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Ltd., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Statesman Pusxisnine Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kinasway, London, W.C. 2. 
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